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CHAPTER X.—|conTin Ep. | | 
Moreton’s testimony told fearfully against the | 
suspected man. If anything was lacking in the | 
chain of circumstantial evidence to produce May- 
thorn’s conviction, the statements of the witness 
supplied the missing links. 

He testified ‘that on the night of Alice’s disap- 
pearance, he had culled at Green Hill about the 
hour of sunset, and invited Miss Maythorn to 
walk a little way with him; the evening was un- 
usually fine, and he wanted to have some private 
conversation with her. She had complied, and 
they had gone as far as the ruined mill, just be- 
low the bend of the river; when, the air becom- 
ing chillier, they had retraced their steps. He 
had said good-night to Miss Maythorn at the 
gate ot the cottage, but could’ not tell whether 
she had gone into the house, then, or not. For 
himself, he had continued his walk a mile farther 
up the road toa romantic defile, of which he 
proposed taking a moonlight sketch. How long 
he had remained, examining the points of ad- 
vantage in the scenery, he could not tell—pro- 
bably from three quarters of an hour to an hour. 
He then returned by the highway, until he reach- 
ed the path leading though the Green Hill farm 
meadows to the village—a foot-path, much trod- 
den by peWestrians,.as it lessened the distance 
considerably. At the extremity of the meadow, 
the river was spanned by a rude bridge, and this 
bridge was some dozen rods below the spot where 
the body of the murdered woman was found. 
When about half-way from the cottage to the 
river, Moreton had met Maythorn hurrying along 
atarapid pace. To his polite greeting, May- 

‘thorn had vouchsafed no response, but passed 
him with something very like a muttered curse. 

‘This evidence produced a marked sensation, 
and Maythorn was asked what defence he could 
make to the asseveration of the witness. He re- 
plied, haughtily : 

“None whatever! As far as I am concerned, 
he speaks, for once, the truth !” 

Moreton was closely examined and cross- 
questioned by the counsel for the defence, but 
without causing him to entangle his story in the 
least. The lawyer asked him if’ Miss Maythorn 
was in her usual health and spirits on the night 
of her disappearance. 

“ Rather more pensive than usual, I imagined.” 

“What was the tenor of your conversation 
during the walk ?” 

Moreton hesitated, and seemed slightly em- 
barrassed. 

“ Speak out, sir,” said the counsel—“ we are 
after the whole truth !” 

“ Frankly then, though it strikes me that this 
has little to do with the case at issue—TI loved 
Alice Maythorn, and asked her to marry me!” 

The confession evidently cost the witness an 
eftort—for he seemed completely overcome, and 
leaned against the ceiling for support. A mur- 
mur of sympathy burst from the crowd, and a 
contemptuous smile curved Maythorn’s lips. 
The witness was allowed to sit down. 

The appeal of the prisoner’s counsel was logi- 
cal and brilliant—he did his best, and that best 
was a triumph in itself, but it could not convince 
those twelve just men against the decision of 
their own consciences ! 

The trial occupied three days, and at sunset of 
the third day the jury was sent out of the room 
to their private apartment, to decide the tate of 
the prisoner. A deep silence fell upon the crowd- 
ed court room—all felt that it was a momentous 
hour for, at least, one human being. 

The jurors were out just twenty minutes—they 
returned with solemn step, and a stern gloom on 





three wicks from that day. Those three weeks 
dragged away. How slowly none but one who, 
like Maythorn, has known the gloom of a prison, 
can tell. Dr. Hargrave visited him constantly, 
and tried to imbue his heart with hope, but it 
was useless. 

“Leave me to my fate, dear friend,” he said ; 
“all that you could do would be of no avail. 
There is a deep-laid plot against me, and my 
life alone will satisfy! Do not trouble yourself 
about me, Hargrave—now that my mother and 
Alice are dead, I care not to live !” 

The sentence of death was given out—Grant 
Maythorn was to die on the gallows, (a public 
death—for an example was required to teach 
others to shun crime!) on the 25th of January, 
between the hours of twelve M. and two P. M 
Maythorn listened to this with unrufiled com- 
posure—he had known how it would be ; he had 
guessed rightly that they would give him but 
little time to prepare for death. And between 
him and eternity lay the narrow gulf of twenty- 
seven days! So much more of life, and light, and 
heaven’s air, and then the silence of the grave! 

Hargrave, his faithful friend, drafted a peti- 
tion for a reprieve, and through great difficulty 
obtained a score of names to it, but the governor 
refused even to read it; the criminal had done a 
deed richly meriting death, and death should be 
his portion—death at the hands of the hangman ! 

And thus, Grant Maythorn’s fate was rendered 
inevitable. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SUSPECTED WIFE. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray; 

The sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 
By man is cursed alway '—Wi1uis. 

Tne reconciliation between Colonel Moncrieffe 
and his wife was perfect. Annabel had never 
been so happy before. The entire confidence of 
her husband was like the assurance of heavenly 
acceptation ; the fulness of her joy asked for 
nothing more. She hardly realized that she 
stood over a mine of gunpowder which might 
explode at any moment, and hurl her to swift 
destruction! She was content to forget the past, 
close her eyes on the future, and exist only in the 
present. 

The eweet, girlish happiness of her daughter 





each determined countenance. They ascended 
their platform, and remained standing—mute and 
uncovered before the judge. The usual formula 
was gone through with by the presiding justice, 
and the question was put : 

“ Mr. Foreman, do you find the prisoner at the 
bar guilty, or not guilty ?”” 

Every one held his breath to catch the answer- 
ing word, though every one in the house knew, 
already, what it would be. 

“Guittr!” 
and distinctly—his eye fixed on Maythorn, as 
though to mark the effect of the sentence. But 
effect was wanting. Grant Maythorn stood erect 
and calm—his lips closed—his dark, earnest eves 
lifted to the face of the man who had prononnced 
his doom—his whole attitude that of a conqueror, 
rather than that of a convict. 

He was taken back to jail to await the sentence 
of the judge, which would be delivered in just 


The foreman spoke it slowly | 


Helen was a source of continual satisfaction ; 
for the whole strength of Helen’s deep though 
| undemonstrative nature was poured out in her 
| love of her betrothed husband, Guy Winchester. 
| And the young man was one whom her heart 
| might well delight to trust. Noble, 
| in his devotion to the fair girl, and generous even 
to a fault—no wonder that Guy had won the 
| affections of his gentle neighbor, and gained her 
| father’s approbation to his suit. 
| He was the only son of one of Colonel Mon- 
crieffe’s warmest friends—some years dead—and 
| with his mother and sister, resided in a fine old 
mansion, acouple of miles from Thornwood. 
Agnes Winchester, his sister, was a proud, beau- 
tiful girl, very near the age of Helen; and dur- 
ing their childhood she had been the most favor- 
| ed playmate of Eugene Moncrieffe. The children 
| were never content save when together; and 
before Eugene’s departure for college they had 


| 


chivalrous 





“met almost daily. An atiuing favorably from 
this early attachment, the parents of both had 
hoped that at some future day the families of 
Moncriefie and Winchester would be united by 
the tie of a double intermarriage. 

But Agnes was proud and coquettish ; keenly 
sensitive to the opinion of the world, and almost 
painfully alive to the voice of popular gossip. 
Those who knew her best felt eure that the man 
who won her love, must distinguish himself above 
others, and bear an unblemished character. He 
must be, like Cesar’s wife—above suspicion. 
Aud it seemed quite likely that Eugene would 
make a brilliant name in the world, for already— 
before the close of his college course—he was 
becoming known for the powerful eloquence of 
his tongue, which held every listener breathlessly 
enchained. He was fitting for the ministry, and. 
his whale soul was merged in the work he had 
undertaken. For once, it seemed that the man- 
tle of inspiration had indeed fallen on a dweller 
of this latter day world—and whenever the 
youthful preacher opened his mouth to the peo- 
ple, his words produced an effect of which he 
might well be proud. 

In six months more he would graduate, and 
then, despite his youth, he purposed to commence 
his regular labors-glabors which would only end 
with his life. 

* * * * * 

One dull, cheerless evening, the first of De- 
cember, Mrs. Moncrieffe was oppressed with a 
feeling of strange, restless foreboding of evil. 
She believed, implicitly, in presentiments of 
coming misfortune, and do all she could, it was 
impossible to shake off the gloom of her heart. 
She threw a scarf over her head, and wandered 
down to the sea-shore—hoping the keen, cold air 
would restore her sluggish spirits. The wind 
blew fiercely from the northeast, and the waves 
beat angrily against the rocks. The sky was cold 
and gray—and far away on the distant horizon a 
dense ashen haze proclaimed the approach of the 
first snow of the She sat down on a 
fragment of rock, and lost herself in deep thought. 
Her revery was no pleasant one—for the lines 
about her mouth deepened, and her brow grew 
pale and contracted with the influence of some 
dismal fancy. 

A heavy step on the sand startied her—she 
arose to her feet, and turning, encountered a tall 
man wrapped in a dark cloak, with his hat slouch- 
ed low over his forehead. Her face grew white 
and pallid—she stood before him still and statue- 
like—her lips parted, but uttering no sound. 

“ Well, madam!” said the stranger, in a voice 
of peculiar meaning —“ I have come !” 

“ Mercifal God!” 

“Use soft words, lady, these solitary shore 
may have ears to hear, and lips to repeat what 
you would not care to have go abroad on these 
airs. We will sit down—for my conversation 
with you will not be a brief one.” 


season. 





He drew her behind the shadow of a rock, 
and seated her on a rough ston 
a station just before her. 
low voice ; his head bent down over her, and she 
sat motionless and silent—her wild, despairing 
eyes fixed immovably on his face. 

By degrees, his voice took a more intense 
| earnestness—he extended his hand toward her, 





e, taking himself | 
He talked to her in a | 





and seemed to utter somo Litter threat, or denun- 
ciation, for she started up with a pitiful ery, and 
fell at his feet without life or motion! He lifted 
her in his arms, and held her thus—looking on 
her pale face with a strange expression of pity 
and hatred. 

“A curse on a woman’s hate! A curse on it! 
he cried. “ But I have begun, and I will go on 
to the end !” , 

He turned, to bear the inanimate lady to the 
water’s edge, that the dash of the spray might 
revive her, but his course was suddenly stayed— 
he stood face to face with Colonel Moncrieffe ! 

The recognition was mutual and instantancous. 
Moncrieffe knew the dark man as the demon of 
his domestic peace—seen once before alone with 
his wife—and the stranger knew Moncrieffe as 
the husband of the woman he held in his arms. 
For a moment, the two men remained stationary, 
gazing at each other with the concentrated malice 
of two fiends. The stranger spoke first : 

“ Well, sir?” 

Moncrieffe’s face was livid with passion, but 
his voice was hard as iron. 

“ Put that woman down, and defend yourself— 
for as there is a God above us, we will never 
part, until one or the other has gone to perdi- 
tion !” 

The stranger laid Annabel down, and covered 
her with his cloak. Moncrieffe drew his sword. 

“Are you armed?” he asked; “much as I 
long to rid the earth of so blasting a curse, I will 
not attack a defenceless man!” 

The reply was conclusive—the long, bright 
rapier that leaped from the belt of the stranger, 
crossed the strong sword of the colonel, and rung 
out its claim to true steel. Hand to hand, and 
blade to blade, they fought—each intent on the 
blood of the other. They did not spcak, they 
did not look into each other’s faces, but in the 
gathering gloom their blows fell thick and fast. 
The deadly clash of their weapons broke Anna- 
bel’s swoon. Throwing off the cloak, she sprang 
to her feet, and in a moment, her eye compre- 
hended the scene. She seemed endowed with 
superhuman strength—to bound forward and 
rush between the assailants, was the work of an 
instamt, but quick as she was, it was hardly in 
season. Moncrieffe’s foot slipped over a stone, 
and in recovering his balance, he was unable to 
ward off the stranger's thrust. 
rapier passed through the hand which Annabel 
extended before her husband—passed entirely 
through the small white hand, and pierced the 
breast of Colonel Moncrieffe ! 

The blood gushed forth in a crimson stream, 
he staggered, and fellto the ground. Thestran- 
ger sheathed his sword. 

“Annabel,” he said, “ I shal 
Therefore, be in readiness !’’ 

“She replied—“ You have killed him! 
reckless of your power!” 

He langhed scornfully, 
sight, the wild ha, 
air 

Annabel's wonted courage returned at sight of 
her wounded husband. She staunched the fow 
of blood as well as she could with her handker- 


” 


| trouble you again. 


and vanished from 


ha, ha! still ringing on the 


| chief; and bound up her own wound with a strip 


of muslin torn from her dress, as she was fiying 
to the house for assistance. One servant was 
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And the keen 


| 


despatched for Dr. Williams, the family physi- 
cian, and three others returned with her to bring 
in their insensible master. 

The surgeon arrived in haste, and examined 
the injuries of his patient with care and skill. 
The wound was nota mortal one, he thought, 
but the least excitement might make it fatal ; the 
weapon had not reached the heart, only the 
investing membranes—but if it had penetrated 
the fourth of an inch further, instant death must 
have ensued. And Annabel, hearing this, thank- 
ed God fervently that she had been ‘allowed to 
interpose her hand between the combatants. 

Dr. Williams was preparing to leave, when his 
eye caught a glimpse of the bandaged hand of 
Mrs. Moncrietfe. She concealed it hastily in the 
folds of her dress, but the doctor drew it forth 
with gentle firmness. 

“« My dear lady, you must have no unwise con- 
cealments. You know that all secrets are safe 
with me.” 

Tle removed the bandage, and looked at the 
wound. 

“Ah,” said he—“I understand—this little 
hand was held between him and death! Well, 
if it will be any satisfaction to you, know that it 
saved his life, for so much of the cruel blade as 
it sheathed, was spared from his heart !”” 

Dr. Williams was an old man, and the con- 
fidential physician of the family, and Annabel 
confessed to him that he had guessed aright. He 
dressed the wound, and recommending the ut- 
most quiet for both his patients, took his leave. 

Annabel, despite all mental and bodily distress, 
would not quit her husband. Her daughter 
shared her vigil—and together the two pale wo- 
men watched the night away. Helen asked no 
questions—she .knew that a terrible thing had 
happened ; but how, or wherefore, she guessed 
not. Colonel Moncrieffe lay in a deadly stupor 
until near daybreak, when he rallied, and awoke 
to full consciousness, His eyes, in unclosing, 
met the face of his wife bending over him in 
speechless gratitude. An expression of disgust 
and abhorrence swept over his countenance, and 
he lifted up his arm threateningly. 

“Annabel Moncrieffe,” he cried, “leave this 
room! Youhave blasted my life, why condemn 
me to your society? Leave me, instantly !” 

She looked at him with tearful earnestness, 
and tender pity. 

“Madam, I am thoroughly awake, clothed, 
and in my right mind! Leave this room, or I 
will arise, and force you hence! Is it not enough 
that you have shamed my proud name, and 
brought disgrace upon my hitherto stainless 
honor, but you must continue to hover near me ? 
Begone! hypocrite! lest I forget myself, and 
strike you!” 

His hand was lifted menacingly—Helen 
sprang forward and prisoned it in both of hers. 

~ My father, I cannot sec you thus disgrace 
your manhood! I had rather die than witness a 
dee@ like that!” 

“ My dear child! my poor Helen! © God, it 
is a terrible thing for an innocent girl to be dis- 
graced, and brought to reproach by the conduct 
of a mother !” 

“ Hush, father, hush—she ts your wife!” 

“She was once, not now! Every claim on 
my love is forfeited. Woman!” his eye fell on 
Annabel with fiery passion, “do you still linger? 
Begone, I tell you, or by—” 

“O, Ray, my husband !” 

“Silence! Never 
again!” 

She arose from her knees by the bedside where 
she had fallen, and said slowly and sadly : 

“I obey you. And God have mercy upon 
you for your grievous error!” 


call me by that name 


She left the chamber, and came back no more, 
until night and weariness brought him sleep ; 
then she sat beside him for a little hour, and 
quitted him, like a guilty thing, the moment he 
showed signs of awakening. 
unrelenting, and 


He was firm and 
her repeated petitions, sent 
through Helen, to be allowed to ttay with him 
were angrily refused. She suf- 
fered an agony of suspense on his account—the 
slightest unfavorable symptom, reported to her by 
Helen, or the servants, filled her with wild alarm, 
and she would go and sit at his chamber door for 
hours afterwards, listening for his faintest groan 
or the lowest murmur of his voice 


end nurse him, 


By night, 
when he slept, she visited him, and lavished her 


| tears and caresses on the hand that had been 


Iam | 


raised to strike her, and on the lips that had call 
ed her his wife no longer. 

Helen suffered deeply through this cruel es- 
rangement of her parents, and her wan face 
and slow step were ample evidence. In this 
time of trouble, Guy Winchester was her only 
stay and comfort—she went to him as the prous 
Catholic goes to his father confessor ; 
true, faithful love gave her solace. 


and his 
He shared 
with her the duties of the sick chamber, and was 
patient and gentle with all the invalid’s fretfal 


| words. The fever that had accompanied Colonel 


Moncrieffe’s injury continued to increase, and 
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5 ere Seout. : | 
at the end of a week he became delirious. His 


wild ravings frightened away the servants, and 
his frantic vielence lessened the chances of his 
recovery, by aggravating the inflammation of his 
wound. 

Annabel, now, was by his side constantly; he 
recognized no one, and she anderstood his tem- 
per better than any other attendant. But her 
situation was a most painful one. The story of 
the meeting by the seashore, and the impromptu 
duel which had enseed, had somehow got abroad, 
as such things invariably do; and people, in 
general, denouneed the poor wife in no measured 
terms. Little sympathy was vouchsafed her; 
and the neighbors who, under the pretence of 
making friendly inquiries after the sick man, 
came to Thornwood, looked on the unhappy 
mistress with censorious eyes, and faces fall of 
scorn. Rumor did not hesitate to couple Mrs. 
Moncrieffe’s name with all that was base and 
vile; and her husband was i d as the 
most unfortunate of men! And as if to increase 
her affliction, his delirious ravings were of her 
continually; and her suspected guilt formed the 
burden of his complaint. He would talk of it 
for hours—his eyes fixed on vacancy, and his 
hands clenched in imaginary chasti of the 
dark his wife’s p ‘as he desig- 
nated him. 

And all this insane raving was listened to by 
the curious neighbors who came in as watchers— 
and the gossiping servants—and, of course, it 
was repeated through the vicinity, with the ne- 
cessary alterations and additions. Colonel Mon- 
crieffe grew so bad that Eugene was sent for, but 
his father did not recognize him, and threw him 
away when he would have embraced him. Old 
Dr. Williams watched with a keen eye, every 
symptom, and declined giving his opinion; but 
the expression of his countenance prepared 
Annabel for the worst. And the worst was jis 
death! 

How could she ever survive the trial? She 
asked herself the question a thousand times a 
day—and indeed, she had little desire for life, if 
it mast be passed knowing that he had died 
hating her! and believing her guilty ot infidelity. 
The fearful crisis of his fever arrived, the morn- 
ing would decide his fate—the physician said— 
and all through the dismal night, Annabel stood 
over him, her head bowed, her eyes fixed on his 
pallid face—watching for the change that was 
to seal her hope, or her eternal despair ! 


CHAPTER XIL. 


THE NIGHT RIDE. 
“ Por life or death I ride to-night, 
On! brave steed! on! 
Strain every siuew—main and might! 
On! brave steed! on!’’ 











We left Alice Maythorn in the power of Victor 
Moreton. The first night she spent in that 
gloomy old mansion was replete with horror. 
Naturally of a timid, fearing disposition, the 
very idea of being left alone in a strange place, 
would, ordinarily, have terrified her. Now, how 
very alarming was the situation in which she 
found herself! Confined, she knew not where, 
or for what reason—no wonder that the poor 
child bled at the slightest moan of the wind 
in the neighboring corridors, and dreaded the 
dreary echo of her own footsteps. 

She passed the night in examining every nook 
and corner of her chamber, in the vain hope of 
finding some means of release. But in this she 
was disappointed ; there was neither press, closet, 
secret panel, nor concealed trap-door; the only 
entrance to the room was by the door through 
which she had come, and that was strong as solid 
iron. The room was destitute of windows, save 
the one in the roof, and that was too far above 
her reach to be thought of. 

Despair crept coldly into her heart, she sank 
back on the floor, weak, nerveless and tearful. 
The hours dragged slowly by, day broke, one by 
one the stars disappeared from the little patch of 
sky that hovered over the wiudow, and by-and- 
by the sun arose in his full tide of glory. A 
half hour afterward, the door was opened, and a 
woman of majestic presence, clothed in black, 
entered the room. This woman's beauty was 
wondrous, but fearful from its very strangeness. 
Her skin was perfectly white, without a tinge of 
color, and clear as alabaster. Her features were 
strong but handsome, her eyes intense black, 
and glistening like those of a serpent—and her 
black hair fell below her waist in one unbroken 
mass of ebony. There was nothing to hope for 
in the appearance of this woman. She filled the 
soul of Alice with shuddering dread. 

The visitor bore in her hands a burnished tea- 
tray, on which was spread a comfortable break- 
fast—hot toast, sandwiches, and coffee. She set 
it down on the table, turned, and fixed the full 
blaze of hereyes on the shrinking girl. One 
look seemed to satisfy her; ¢he hurried from the 
room without uttering a single word. Alice 
sprang after her, but the massive door closed be- 
tween them, and the key rattled ominously in 
the lock. 

Twice that day the strange woman came and 
brought food, but she vouchsafed no reply, what- 
ever, to the eager questions of the captive. Her 
lips were sealed. Three days passed away, and 
Alice had not slept ; she feared the insensibility 
of slumber, and with great effort she had suc- 
ceeded in keeping her weary eyes from closing. 
The fourth night drew on, exhausted nature 
would be put off no longer in her requirements, 
and towards midnight Alive sank into a deep 
sleep from which she did not waken until high 
noon. When she did awake, she found that all 
her clothing had been removed, even to her bon- 
net and shawl, and she was dressed in a loose 
rob: of heavy purple silk. The opal bracelet had 
vanished from her arn, and in its place gleamed 
a circlet of pearls. Why this had been done, 
for what purpose, or by whom, she was entirely 
ignorant. 

Day after day rolled away, and still this horri- 
ble silence and mystery continued. A dreary 
monotony, varied only by the visits of the woman 
in black, who was dumb as a statue. Once, 

Victor Moreton had broaght in her tea; bat he 
refused to answer her inquiries, and insisted on 
forcing upon her a second confession of his love. 





sO TRE FLAG OF COR UNICN?? 


As time passed on, the quiet character of the 
house underwent a gradual change. At first, 
Alice had longed for some sound of human life 
to disturb the grave-like silence ; now she would 
have rejoiced at a return of the olden quietude. 
The nights were hideous with unearthly sounds. 
The old house rang with them—they filled the 
gloomy spaces of the passages, and echoed and 
re-echoed through the adjacent chamber, until 
the place was like a vast tomb, filled with the 
gibbering of restless ghosts. Every night these 
phantom orgies were repeated, until poor Alice 
came to dread unspeakably the coming of 
darkness. 

The nature of these mysterious sounds it were 
difficult to determine. They resembled rather 
the howls of a wild beast than the cries of a hu- 
man being. That they were human, however, 
Alice had no doubt, for directly following the 
frantic shouts succeeded a long, mocking laugh, 
a mirthless, horrible “ha, ha, ha!’ the sound of 
which froze the blood in her veins. Scores of 
times in the dismal gloom of the night, that fear- 
ful laugh would break on the stillness; and Alice 
would cower far down in the corner of the bed, 
and cover her head with the counterpane, chilled 
with mortal terror! 

One night, she awoke suddenly from a troubled 
sleep—all her slumber was unsound now— 
awoke, fully sensible that there was an unknown 
presence near her. There was no light in the 
room, but the moon cast its bright reflection 
through the lofty window, and made a sort of 
dim twilight in the chamber. Alice lifted herself 
on her elbow, and gazed around. Every object 
was distinctly visible to her startled gaze. Stand- 
ing at the foot of her bed, glowering at her 
through the parted hangings, was a tall figure— 
clad in a loose robe of snowy whiteness, con- 
fined at the waist by a black cord. The flowing 
garments of the apparition were stained in various 
places with dark spots, and Alice saw with a 
shuddering horror that they were the deep, crim- 
son stains of blood. The face of the figure was 
ghastly white—its eyes gleamed red-hot like two 
coals of livid fire—and its long, matted hair, black 
as midnight, hung over the shoulders in elfin 
curls. One thin, bony hand was extended in the 
attitude of denunciation towards the terrified girl, 
while the other swept aside the heavy fall of the 
bed curtains. Suddenly, the figure threw out its 
arms, uttered a shrill, hollow cry, and started 
forward as though about to embrace her; she 
screamed wildly, and gaining the floor, flew to 
the half-opened door of the chamber. Quick as 
she was, the visitor was quicker. There was a 
dull sound of a closing door, and when Alice 
could summon courage to gaze about her, she 
was alone! 

Three times, on three successive nights, was 
this frightful visitation repeated, and the fourth 
night drew on with horrible suspense. Alice 
kept the lamp burning, and sitting in a large 
chair by the bedside, she watched the whole night 
away. Butnothing disturbed her, the house was 
silent as the grave. Thg stars shone calmly in 
at the great window, and the wind moaned undis- 
turbed in the galleries. 

A week passed, and all was quiet. The old 
monotony seemed once more established. The 
dead calm of Alice’s existence was broken only 
by the visits of the lady in black, and she never 
came but to bring up the captive’s food. Occa- 
sionally, on the tray with her coffee, she found-a 
new book, but never a newspaper, or anything 
that would tell her aught of what was transpiring 
in the world from which she was shut out. 

In fact, Alice had long ceased to hope for any- 
thing better than the solitary confinement in 
which she was kept. The usual energy of her 
character had forsaken her ; she felt a cold apathy 
in regard to life and all that makes life beautiful. 
A few more months of this existence, she was 
sure, would set her at liberty—and the rest of the 
grave would be welcome. 

A dark, boisterous night came on, wild with 
howl and tempest. Alice could not sleep, the 
unnatural quiet into which she had fallen, was 
changed to restlessness and wakefal anxiety. 
She paced the chamber rapidly, quickening her 
sluggish blood to something of its former activity, 
and taking a sort of fierce delight in the hoarse 
roaring of the wind, and the thundering of the 
hail on the roof of the building. A vague, un- 
explained, half lized fear p d her, but 
she felt a desperate courage to overcome all 
difficulties and dangers. 

The clock struck the hour of one—slowly and 
distinctly the silver chime rung out above the 
clash of the elements—a momentary silence, and 
then, a sound of wildest confusion in the room 
beneath her own. A sound of many feet—a 
violent struggle—a piercing ery of marder—and 
a heavy fall! A dull, dead fall, followed by 
that well-known fiendish laugh ; and then soft, 
cat-like steps tripped along the gallery outside 
Alice’s chamber. Directly the door flew open, 
and the same spectral figure which she had seen 
three times before, stood on the threshold. Its 
arms were brandished, its eyes shot forth lurid 
fires, and its white garments were reeking in 

lood! And that blood was /resh—warm with 
the instinct of life—crimson from the heart of a 
victim! Shuddering and horrified, Alice would 
have rushed past out of the door, but the fearful 
spectre foiled her purpose, and the dread portal 
closed between them. 

A fortnight, eventless and monotonous, passed 
away. Alice read, or sewed, the greater part of 
the time, for work kept away thought; and her 
captors had supplied her with every requisite for 
needlework andembroidery. At the end of that 
time, Victor Moreton paid her a visit. He re- 
mained a couple of hours, and throughout the 
interview, he was respectful and even tender in 
his demeanor. He repeated his assurances that 
she was dearer to him than any other earthiy 
object, and concluded by informing her that 
early in February he should make her his wife. 
After that, they were to sail for Europe; where, 
if she pleased, their home should be made. He 
said all this with an easy, selt-assumed air, that 
admitied of no doubt, and Alice knew that it 
would be useless for her to offer any objections. 
She had her own plans, however. He refused to 
tell her why she was kept thas imprisoned, but 








declared, again and again, that no harm was in- 
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tended her. And when he left her, he kissed her 
hand gallantly, and said that absence would by 
no means conquer his love. Business called him 
away, for the present, but his heart would wear 
no image but hers. 

The very idea of a marriage with Victor More- 
ton was revoliing to the pure soul of Alice. 
True, she knew nothing against him save the 
act of her abduction, but that was enough. And 
death looked far better to her tham an union with 
such aman. So she had resolved that when the 
hour to choose came, she would take death to 
her heart, and trust to the mercy of a pitying 
God for pardon. 

Already, with a view to this issue, she had 
secreted a small, sharp carving-knife, that had 
been brought up to her on the plate with a broil- 
ed chicken—and this knife, in determined hands, 
would not fail of its work. It was secretly hid- 
den under the carpet at the head of her bed—with 
the post of the massive bedstead resting upon it. 
And Alice guarded that little glittering blade as 
you, fair, happy lady, guard your necklace of 
diamonds. Winter was over the earth; the blue 
skies grew steel gray, the snow fell on the win- 
dow of Alice’s prison cell, and the bright sun 
melted it into a million drops of water, which the 
cold night changed to crystal icicles. December 
with its merry Christmas, and its Yule logs in 
happy dwellings—filed—the New Year was usher- 
ed in, and January set off on his journey, and 
travelled on afar. 

One bleak night, long after Alice had retired, 
and sleep had come, she was aroused by a soft 
tapping on the glass of the window over her bed. 
Surprised at nothing that occurred in this den of 
horrors, she raised herself up and lifted her eyes 
to the window. As she had half-expected, she 
beheld the blood-shot eyes, deathly face, and jet 
black hair of the spectre hovering over the open- 
ing, and gazing down upon her with a look of 
Strange cunning. Her lamp was burning, and 
she could see distinctly every expression of the 
demoniac countenance. A moment those fiery 
eyes were fixed upon her, then uttering a wild 
ha, ha, ha! the spectre extended its arm, and 
with one blow, dashed inthe window! A strong 
iron bar ran across the aperture, and this resist- 
ed all efforts. Disappointed in breaking this the 
creature yelled fiercely, and seemed about on the 
point of dropping through the opening, but, 
evidently, changing its purpose, it stood erect, 
and bending over, let fall into the chamber a 
folded paper. Simultaneously, it vanished— 
leaving behind the echoes of that fearful laugh 
which, though heard so often, never failed to 
chill Alice’s blood with terror. 

As soon as the girl could summon resolution, 
she sprang out ot bed, and picked up the paper. 
It was a printed sheet—“ The Highboro’ Tele- 
graph ”—and bore the date of January 24th, the 
previous day. With a haste for which she could 
not account, Alice unfolded it and glanced over 
the columns. The very first article on the second 
page rivetted her attentiog# It read thus: 

“Tne Exccution or 11z Murperer! To- 
morrow, the 25th, between the hours of 12 M. 
and 2 P. M., the execution of Grant Maythorn 
for the murder of Alice Maythorn, his niece, will 
take place. The gallows was finished yesterday. 
It is erected just outside the walls of the jail— 
in full view of the Common, and Washington 
Square. Hundreds of people are flocking into 
the village to witness the execution. ‘I'he proof 
against the condemned is so plain and strong 
that not a doubt of his guiltexisis! The prison- 
er continues calm, and persists in emphatically 
asserting his innocence. Parson Low visited him 
yesterday, in the hope of inducing him to confess, 
but without success. He seems determined to 
die with the particulars of his crime a profound 
secret between him and his God! Such harden- 
ed obstinacy scarcely deserves pity.” 





Alice read the brief paragraph—read it with a 
blanching face, and hands wildly clasped. Grant 
Maythorn condemned to die for her, and she still 
living! A murderer—branded with Cain’s mark, 
and his victim yet alive! 

Good Heaven! Must this thing be? The 
shame and disgrace of a public execution rose 
up in terrible array before her! The fearful gal- 
lows, and the fatal rope—the gaping, gibing 
crowd—and Grant Maythorn—that noble, gen- 
erous, high-spirited man standing on the scaffold. 
She must save him! Yes, she must save him! 
But how? Ah, how, indeed? She fell on her 
knees, and with imploring eyes, looked upward 
for Divine assistance. But scarcely had she ut- 
tered a single word, before she rose to her feet, 
with a face glowing with delight. 

The window! For the first time, this method 
of escape seemed practicable. She had thonght 
of it often, before, but it was so high up, and so 
strong, and lofty, that she had dismissed the sub- 
ject as unworthy of thought. Now, it was open, 
and heaven’s free air poured its cold baptism on 
her forehead. If she could but reach it! It was 
in the top of the house, and probably, there was 
no method of getting to the groand from that 
high roof—bat it led into the air, and the air was 
free ! 

Desperate diseases suggest desperate remedies, 
and the urgent necessity of the case sharpened the 
wits of the girl. Already a plan had suggested 
itself to her. 1t could but fail! it might succeed. 
She drew the concealed knife, and cut her bed- 
clothes into broad strips which she knotted to- 
gether securely, and with the aid of the sacking, 
and mattress covering, she was in possession of 
a strong rope, some fifieen fathoms in length. 
Across the aperture left by the window was, as 
we have said, an iron bar, and all Alice’s energies 
were directed to the work of getting one end of 
the rope over that bar. She cut away the rich 
silk hangings from the rods over the bedstead, 
and secured a square pole, which supported the 
canopy—a burnished, mahogany pole, abont ten 
feetlong. About the end of this pole she twisted 
tightly one extremity of the rope, to which she 
had made fast a small book ; and standing upon 
the bedstead (by which means she was within 
twelve feet of the window), she succeeded in 
thrusting the string over the bar. The loaded 
end once over, it fell to the floor by its own 
weight, and with a cry of joy, Alice seized and 
made it fast to the bed-post. She had a double 
rope now, knotied and rough, but strong and 
secure. With singalar forethought, she cat off 





the portion that remained, and wound it around 
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her waist, for she conld not tell for what she 
might need it. Into the impromptu girdle she 
stuck the trusty knife, and with a prayer for 
heavenly aid, she essayed the ascent. She was 
nimble and strong, and having been reared in the 
country, could climb a tree with address—bat a 
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then giving him a sharp towch with the point of 
the knife that she stil) carned, and a free rein 

she clang to his mene, and closed her eves e 
result was what might bave been ex pected € 
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spirited steed uttered a fierce negh, reared burh 


rope of this sort was a difficult thing. Twice, | 
her hold gave way, and she fell to the floor bruis- 


ed and stanned, but her will was good, and her 
heart hopeful. She was working for the life of 
a fellow-creature—the lite of one whom she loved, 
and the thought gave her strength. She exerted 
her utmost effurts, she strained every muscle and 
fibre, and she had her reward. She was rising 
slowly, and painfully, by the strength of her 
slender hands! Little by litthe—inch by inch— 
the distance between her and the roof was lessen- 
ing! The delicate palms were torn and bloody, 
but she heeded not mere physical pain. Every 
energy of her life was concentrated on reaching 
that open window! 
hands closed around the iron bar! With a 
stifled cry of joy, she swung herself out upon the 
roof, and stood erect. 

The height was dizzy and imminent with dan- 
ger. A steep, slated roof, icy and slippery, cov- 
ering a very lofty building, and commanding 
a view of the frozen country for miles around! 
To descend from thence was impossible—she 
could only hope to make her way to the end of 
the roof, where, she guessed from the dark shad- 
ow thrown on the snow, there was an L, or pro- 
jection, probably lower than the main building. 
But the passage over that smooth, treacherous 
footing was full of deadly peril! A single mis- 
step, a litle quiver of the muscles, and all was 
over! The fall from such a height would be 
instant death! Cautiously she crept along, her 
fingers strained to hold by the cracks in the 
slating—her face turned resolutely away from the 
chaos beneath. Once, her foot slipped, she 
thought herself lost, and cried to Heaven for 
mercy ; but saved herself by a hard ridge of ice 
that had formed on the very eaves’ gutter of the 


roof! 

She reached the gable of the house, and saw, 
as she had expected, a wing of one story ex- 
tending back to a large out-building, which from 
its appearance, must be the stable. To descend 
to the roof of this wing there was but one method. 
The house was furnished with lightning con- 
ductors, and to one of these, which protected the 
building at this point, she fastened the remaining 
portion of hes rope, by which she lowered herself 
safely down. The wing was rather a low story, 
and Alice, after convincing herself that it was the 
only way—resolved to commit herself to fate, 
and leap to the ground. There was a deep drift 
of snow at the back of the wing, and this, she 
argaed, would break her fall. And though none 
but a madman would have thought of sucha 
risk, Alice Maythorn incurred it, and providen- 
tially, she was uninjured. Only by the special 
interposition of Providence, did she take that 
leap, and reach the ground alive, for it was full 
twenty feet from the gable of the wing to the bed 
of snow beneath. ‘ 

Stunned and bruised, but not disabled by the 
shock, Alice arose, and shaking off the snow, 
gazed around her. Everything about the house 
was still and dark. No light gleamed from the 
windows, it was yet too early for any one to be 
stirring. But the dawn was breaking in the east, 
she had no time to lose. And now there arose a 
new difficulty. She knew not in what part of 
the country she was, but probably a long dis- 
tance from Highboro’. She remembered that on 
the night of her abduction, eight hours’ swift 
travelling had barely sufficed to bring her to this 
place from Green Hill; and Highboro’ was the 
county town, and ten miles beyond Green Hill. 
And now, the roads were covered with snow, 
and there was more coming, for even then, the 
cold north wind blew a few cutting flakes against 
her face. She could never, never hope to reach 
Highboro’ in season! she could not have walked 
the intervening distance intwo days! And only 
six hours lay between the present, and the hour 
appointed for his execution! She clasped her 
hands in the wildest agony! 

“ God help me!” she cried—“ God help me!” 

She had followed the bend of the wing of the 
building, and was near the large structure which 
she had guessed was the stable. The sight of 
this re-assured her. She would borrow a horse ! 
Thanks to Grant Maythorn’s judicious teaching, 
she rode with ease, and was a fearless and accom- 
plished horsewoman! She searched diligently 
until she found a jdoor, which admitted her toa 
long walk extending between two rows of stalls. 
The building was well-stocked with horses, and 
at a venture she untied the one nearest the door. 
His bridie hung on a peg above his head; she 
secured this, and bitted him without difficulty. 
As noiselessly as possible, she led him out, and 
closed the door behind her. 

The appearance of the animal chosen justified 
her in concluding that she had made a judicious 
selection. He was large, and powerfully built, 
with an eye of fire, and a thin, quivering nostril, 
which invariably bespeaks a beast of the true 
mettle. He was black as a coal, and the richly 
bedizened blanket that covered him from the 
cold, showed that his master held him in no mean 
estimation. 

This blanket was thick and soft, and without 
ceremony, Alice appropriated it to her own 
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She conquered, at last; her | 


in the air, and crushed down the opposing man 
bencath his steel-shod hoofs! On he sped, tree 
and fearless, his eyes and nostril dilated, aed 
his fine cars pointed forward like those of the 
auntamable zebra. The yard enclosure, a high 
stone wall, appeared. The gate was closed and, 
probably, locked—Alice said to berselt the bar- 
rier must be cleared. And bravely and gallantly 
the noble black went over, and they were in the 
highway. Alice could have wept for joy. She 
threw her arms around the neck of the horse, and 
pressed her lips to his glossy mane 

“My brave steed! My noblest and best 
friend!” she cried, as though the brute could un- 
derstand her, and appreciate her gratitude. And 
in fact, he did seem to realize that he had acted 
a bold part, for he bent his intelligent head stil 
lower, and dashed on at an increased speed. A 
mile’s hard riding brought Alice to a desolate 
farmhouse set down on the open heath. No 
signs of life were visible, but she rode up to the 
door and rapped loudly. Directly, a night 
capped head protruded from an upper window, 
and a gruff voice inquired what was wanted. 

“Can you tell me the road to Highboro’?” 

The man scratched his head, and looked at 
her with open-eyed curiosity. 

“ The place as there's going to be a hanging 
at to-day?” 

“ Yes, the very place.” 

“You're in the right road, marm, bat you 
wont git there time enuff to see the sight! No, 
not by two chalks! My boys started last night! 
It’s a good forty miles |” 

“Thank you. But are there no turns—is the 
road direct ?” 

“ Straight as an arrow for fifteen miles further 
on, and then a toll-bridge, with a turn to the left. 
The gate keeper ‘Il tell ye.” 

Murmuring her thanks hurriedly, Alice pur- 
sued her way. She soon found that she might 
well be proud of the horse she had chosen, for 
he was long-limbed, sound in the wind, and 
strong and nimble as a deer. She was well sat- 
isfied with the progress she made. Landmarks 
flew by in rapid succession ; hills were climbed 
and descended ; creeks, and long stretches of ice 
crossed—and still the noble black never slackened 
his right royal pace! The keen, cold air blew 
hoarsely, bearing along fine, cutting particles of 
snow, that filled Alice’s uncovered hair with its 
moisture, and froze her garments wath icicles. 
She fastened her cambric handkerchief over her 
head, but it was a sorry protection, and the soft, 
golden tresses clang round her neck in an ice- 
cold embrace. Her hands, torn and lacerated as 
they were, suffered indescribably from the in- 
tense cold—and at times, she could hardly control 
her fingers sufficiently to keep their grasp on the 
bridle. 

The sun came up pale and watery; diffased 
a little warmth, and hid his head in the heavy 
clouds. This was the signal for the storm to 
commence in earnest. Thick and fast the white 
flakes came, clogging the feet of the horse, and 
covering the rider in a fleecy shroud. But un- 
heeding all drawbacks, the powerful black kept 
on, as if imbued with some of the determined 
spirit of his mistress. Alice had no means of 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 


ascertaining the time of day, she did not, as yet 
stop to inquire—becanse every moment's delay 
would tell, and she might lose all by a single halt. 
At length, a bridge over a great river was reached ; 
she swept over it, and arrived at the gate on the 
opposite side. The toll-keeper held out his hand 
for the customary fare. She had no money, but 
she unclasped the pearl bracelet and flung it to 
wards him. 

“ Let me pass, good sir. It is a matter of life 
and death! Tell me the road to Highboro’ ?” 

The man glanced keenly at her, and threw 
open the gate. 

“Turn to the left, and four miles further on, 
to the right!” 

She rode on like a flash of light, and the old 
keeper muttered to himself : 

“ Consarned if I don’t believe it’s the spirit of 
Alice Maythorn going to attend the hanging of 
her murderer! No mortal woman could ride 
like that, and her hair was just like that the law- 
yers made so much fuss about!” 

Still onward pnshed the horse and rider. Fresh 
and strong, the black strode on; every clash of 
his steel-clad hoofs was like a stream of music in 
the ears of Alice! And all the way, she prayed 
continually—one little prayer—“ O God, let me 
be in time!” 

The storm increased ; the sky glowered blacker 





shoulders—for the night was bitterly cold, and | 


the wind pierced her through and through 
led the horse to a contiguous fence and mounted. 


She | 


Having nosaddle, she, at first, foand it somewhat | 


difficult to keep her seat, especially as the horse 
was half unmanageable i 
But she soon succeeded in convi 
there was power in his rider, and on 
into the hard trodden path that she 
out into the highway, he was gentle and submis- 


and in< 






ve, 
7 As she swept around an angie of the gloomy 
pile of buildings, she came upon a man, going 
in the direction of the stables. He hailed her, 
and commanded her to stop. She gave no heed 
to the admonition, but held on her way. The 
man stepped into the path before her, and ex- 
tended his arm to grasp the bridle. There was 
no time for hesitation. She backed the horse so 
quickly as almost to throw him on his haunches, 


' necessity of the case 


and heavier, the wind blew an icy gale from the 
cold, blue mountains, and still the black did not 
falter. At last, O, it seemed such a long, long 
time first, Alice recognized « familiar object. 
The old ruined mill on the Cochecho. She was 
within a little distance of Green Hill, and High- 
boro’ was ten miles nway. She called to a little 
led before a cottage door 

“ Go, quickly, and see what time it is!” 

The child scampered into the house, and re 
turned in a moment, followed by his mother, who 
gered on Alice like one dumbfounded ! 

“Tt is just half-past twelve!’ 


boy at play with h 


“ Good God!” cried the girl, striking the horse 
with the bridle-reins—“All is loet '”’ 

The black seemed to understand the urpent 
He snorted wildly, threw 
up his head, and dashed on like the wind. Alice 
fullowed the old road, but to her diemay, she caw 
thet it was unbroken farther than the litle v lege, 
and there was po alternative but to torn hack to 
the fork and take the route by the way of Strat 
ford. I: was three miles farther, Almost frantic 
at the delay involved, she urged om her horse 
She passed through the village like the wind, her 
frozen garments rattling as she went—end her 
long, uncevered hair streaming out behind her 
The wonder-stricken vil 
lagers gazed after her with devout exclamations, 


like a golden veil 


and pious prayers for protection—for no one 
doubted bat she was the wraith of the murdered 
Alice Ma ythorn 
















































Highboro’ was situated on the summit of a hill, 
and ere long, its white spires burst into view. 
The gloomy stone cupola of the jail frowned 
grimly against the sky—then the gray stone walls 
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came out in strong relief—and jast beneath them | 
rose a frame of wood—a high, narrow frame, in- | 


to a cross beam, and a gaunt, skeleton arm ex- 
tending forth at right angles! It was the gal- 
lows! Alice felt this assurance instinctively, 
and pressed the black to a more frantic speed. 

The hill was ascended—the Common gained— 
the whole of Washington Square was crowded 
with human beings; but heeding them not, Alice 
drove on her horse, her eye never wandering for 
a moment, from that frame of sombre black! 
The crowd parted before the furious beast and 
his mad rider, like flame round a mighty river— 
right and left, they fell back, with ghastly faces 
and dumb lips! For they were looking upon 
the spirit of one whom they had seen dead and 
buried ! 

Still onward dashed the kingly black—the 
gallows, grim and dread, stood in his way—the 
scene swam dizzily before the eyes of Alice—the 
gloomy scaffulding ;—the death-white criminal ; 
the dangling rope, and the solemn-faced sheriff 
with his hand on the fatal bell! And the town 
clock struck two! 

[To BE conTINUED.| 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 
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THE POOR ARTIST. 


BY D. C. DAVIDSON. 


Tuenre are beautiful pictures in the world that 
do not grow out of youth and romantic love. 
The very painting that meets our eyes in the 
windows of every shop, and on the walls of al- 
most every room, substitutes this assertion—I 
mean that of “Age and Infancy.” And what 
picture can be sweeter, even aside from its world 
wide associations of science and literature, than 
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er was ill, and his heart was not in it; hence he 
had thus put it out of his sight. But not so the 
mother. To her it was indissolubly associated 


with the fond, loving attentions which her boy | 


had paid her while painting at it. She remem- 
bered how she had lain in the little bed-room, in 
which he usually slept, and had looked in through 
the open door, night after night, to see him al- 
ternately painting and watching until the dawn. 
And the more she saw him, the more earnestly 
did she sympathize with the grandfather of little 
Nell, in his undying love for the child. 

Arthur had once coaxed a little school girl, 
whom he saw daily as she passed on her way to 
school, to sit for the picture of Nell. She was a 
sweet creature, a thought too pale for childhood, 
and her dark hair making her still paler. But 
the child had rosy lips, that scarce met over the 
teeth that looked like the heart of a cocoa-nut, 
and her expression was so joyous, that Arthur 
had to try ever so many times before he could 
subdue it to the somewhat mournful—at least, 
deeply thoughtful one, which the word-painting 
of Dickens has given to this creation of his 
genius. 

“ That is a sweet little girl, Arthur,” said Mrs. 
Austin, after she had bounded down stairs from 
her last sitting. ‘ What is her name ?” 

“T do not know, mother. I forgot to ask her.” 

Mrs. Austin smiled at this new proof of Ar- 
thur’s abstraction and indifference to outward 
things. But she said no more; for she did not 
annoy him by referring, at any time, to his pe- 
culiarities ; yet often and often, the face of the 
child came before her, like the face of an angel. 

One of those cold winter afternoons, in which 
the little grate seemed hardly to warm the frosty 
atmosphere within the room, brought a visitor to 
Arthur. It was the next day after his conversa- 
tion with his mother about retouching the pic- 
ture, for exhibition, and he languidly set about 
it, for his hope was not yet awakened for its 
success. 

A gentle knock at the door was answered by 
the young man himself. A lady to see Mr. Aus- 
tin! No one had less foolish pride than Arthur ; 
but on this occasion, he was embarrassed by the 





that of Humboldt, the good, great and v , 
in his study? I need not go on multiplying ex- 
amples ; for the great heart of the public is con- 
tinually stirred into enthusiasm for these delin- 
eations—enthusiasm which the portrait of the 
most beautiful young lady could not rouse to 
more than a passing word of approbation. 

Such a picture, was the mother of a struggling 
young artist whom I knew in Philadelphia, some 
years ago. She had known a world of sorrow— 
that calm, dignified, yet cheerful woman; and 
now that her age had but one prop left, she was 
striving to make his home as happy as she could. 
They were very poor in what the world calls 
wealth—rich in intellectual culture, in goodness 
and affection for each other. Theirs was a nar- 
row sphere, but O, how worthily filled ! 

One room, and a small closet where Arthur 
slept, were all that the Austins could afford to 
occupy. These were, however, on the second 
floor, front, of a respectable street, and were fur- 
nished with the relics of better days. A Turkey 
carpet, that had been so well kept as to have 
parted with but little of its original richness—an 
ample couch which at night formed Mrs. Austin’s 
bed—some antique leather-bottomed chairs—a 
small oval mirror, from which the gilding was 
not wholly worn away, and a heavy, old-fashion- 
ed table, comprised the inventory of the furni- 
ture; yet I have seen many, very many splendid 
rooms, that to me were fur more desolate-looking 
than these. 

Arthur’s easel occupied the darkened corner}; 
and a few choice pictures stood upon the floor 
near it. His mother’s armchair was not far off; 
for, if it was Arthur’s brain that conceived and 
his hand that painted, it was no less his mother’s 
taste and judgment that suggested, and which 
he gladly followed. 

The duties of their little menage took up only 
a small part of the morning, although the result 
was a neatness, order and nice arrangement that 
a whole tribe of scrvants would not have attain- 
ed in double the time. The small grate did not 
admit of any elaborate cookery, if their means 
had allowed it; but the cup of tea and the baker’s 
roll that constituted their breakfast, and the bowl 
of soup for dinner, were as daintily served as if 
fairies had laid the table. And it was all ac- 
complished too, so tidily, that there was no trace 
of kitchen work to mar the neatness of their 
arrangements. 

Mrs. Austin, in her black dress, smooth and 
unwrinkled, and her widow's cap of plain white 
muslin, always looked like the lady she really 
was. The gown might have innumerable darns, 
invisible save on close inspection; and the cap 
might have been starched and re-starched ; but 
she had an exquisite way of doing these things, 
and doing them also when there was no one by 
to see the process. 

“T must keep myself down to portrait-painting, 
dear mother,”’ said Arthur, one day, in that 
weary, half-resigned tone which means so much. 

“ You are not discouraged, Arthur ?” question- 
ed the mother. 

“Thope I shall not be. But, as I proceed 
with this, my hopes grow less bright. If I—lov- 
ing it as I do—am not satisfied, how can I expect 
others to be ? Besides, mother, it will take a year 
longer to carry out my conception of it, and, 
meantime, what are we to do for bread?” 

“There is your ‘Little Nell.’ Did you not 
hope to get that into the Academy at the next 
exhibition ?” 

Arthur reached out his hand for a painting 
that was turned to the wall. 

“T have not looked at it for these two or three 
months. ‘To think of the days that I spent up- 
on it, too! No, mother! this will never go to 
the exhibition,”’ he added, half sadly. 

“ And why not?” persisted the hopeful moth- 
er. ‘It is a beautiful conception, and grows up- 
on one at every look. / have seen it every day 
for these two months that you have not looked 
at it, and can assure you that you undervalue it.” 

Arthur turned the picture round, and, rising, 
he went to the other side of the room. His look 
relaxed. It was better than he thought. He re- 





membered that, when he painted at it, his moth- | 


of his own appearance. He had 
busied himself about the picture, to please his 
mother; and his hair was hanging in loose curls 
over his forehead, in a state foreign to his usual 
neatness. Ie did not, generally, affect the care- 
less style of artists; but, to-day, the cold had in- 
duced him to throw a crimson wool ‘scarf across 
his shoulder over the gray blouse he always wore 
at work, and, above his curls, he also placed a 
tiny cap of the same crimson hue. He had not 
presence of mind enough to doff this last, but 
he fairly colored, as he encountered the bright, 
laughing eyes of the lady. 

She was wrapped in rich and abundant furs— 
cloak, muff, wristlets; and even her little hood 
had an edging of the same costly material. Long, 
dark curls shaded cheeks that were brilliant with 


conse 


choose them now so simply that there need be 
no discussion—no words spoken. A plain, dark 
riding habit, closed tight at the throat, one hand 
gathering up the folds as if about to mount— 
no ornaments—no trimmings—“ nothing,” she 
blushingly added, “unless Mr. Austin lends me 
his picturesque scarf and cap.” 

“Certainly! It will be at once becoming and 
unique.” 

And she tried on the eap over those silken 
curls, and drew another half scream of gratified 
taste from Mrs. Austin. 

“Do you know whose child is Minnie?” she 
asked. 


“No, indeed,” answered Mrs. Austin. “We 
neglected shamefully, to ask it of her.”’ 
“ Then don’t ask her now, if she comes. And 


pray, don’t let her see my picture.” 

“ She shall not,” answered Arthur, turning his 
easel so that no one but himself could enter be- 
hind it. And so with a graceful good-by, the 
bright vision departed. There was no lack of 
warmth in the apartment now. The excitement 
of her visit had thoroughly dissipated the sensa- 
tion of cold fromeach. The western sun glanced 
in cheerfully too, and the weak tea and the few 
thin slices of bread, though nearly as unsubstan- 
tialas Duke Humphrey’s feasts, were all that the 
greatest banquet could have seemed. 

She came again and again. Arthur worked 
constantly upon her picture, and every day it 
grew sweeter to do so. Often, after he had retir- 
ed to sleep, he would rise and dress again, and 
the watchful mother would see him steal across 
the room and quietly resume his place at the 
easel, where he would spend the long hours of a 
winter night in touching and retouching the be- 
loved picture. For it had come to that. This 
unknown lady had become the lady of the poor 
artist’s love. Never before had his heart yield- 
ed to that sentiment—and he honestly tried now 
not to give way to it. Everything about her be- 
spoke her wealth. How vain and presumptuous 
would it have been for him to dream of her then! 
But no! in his most earnest aspirations, he 
would not have thought of any one as a wife. 
He was married already—married to Art. And 
then his mother! To no one on earth would he 
commit this sacred charge—the legacy of his 
father. No one should even share the happiness 
of caring for her. So thought he now. Was it 
always to be thus ? 





Spring had come. Her sweet breath came 
even to the artist’s home. Mrs. Austin brought 
up the roses and geraniums so corefully cellared 
all winter, and one long, bright, clean window 
was soon full of the sweetest buds, The little 
plat of ground, eighteen inches wide and forty 
long, beneath the window, was redolent of gar- 
den and violets mignionette ; and the room fairly 
shone with the rubbing and waxing it had received. 

And there, in the best position, stood the pic- 
ture of the unknown lady, waiting the final ap- 





the roses that the frost king had deepened, and 
the sweetest brown eyes looked frankly and fear- 
lessly, yet with a touch of girlish shyness, into 
his own. 

He set a chair for her near the fire; murmur- 
ed his mother’s name. Mrs. Austin was at once 
interested in the visitor. She loved youth and 
beauty, and here was one of the most perfect repre- 
sentatives of both. 

Warming at once toward the beautiful old la- 
dy who greeted her with such a kindly smile, and 
showed so much solicitude about the room being 
too cold for her, the girl unfolded her errand. 

She had understood that Mr. Austin some- 
times painted portraits. Would he try hers? 
She had had it tried twice, unsuccessfully. Ar- 
thur did not wonder at that, whcn he saw the 
changeful expression of the face. Such a good 
face, and its beauty was of so thoroughly healthy 
asort! None of your pale, sickly, sentimental 
faces. She drew off her gloves to tie the strings 
of her hood which had become unfastened, and 
he remarked her hands. Very beautifully shaped 
they were, with pink palms and almond-shaped 
nails; but they were far from being white, like 
those of a person living uselessly and without 
employment. Nor were they disproportionately 
small, either, as if they had been too small to 


grow. 
“Thad better have brought little Minnie with 


me, to introduce me, Mr. Austin,” she said, when 
Arthur had signified his acceptance of the com- 
mission. She turned half round as she spoke, 
and the picture of Little Nell met her eye. She 
uttered an exclamation of delight and surprise. 
“Minnie! has Minnie been beforchand with me, 
Mr. Austin? The child has talked incessantly, 
of being here, but she never told mo of this. 
Did papa—did any one—” 

She blushed at her own yoluble surprise, and 
begged pardon. 

“Tt it isa secret, I wont investigate it,’’ she 
said, smiling. “ Mine too is a secret, which must 
not be known until I speak from the canvass. 
Papa has been disappolnted twice. I will not 
have him experience it again. But I forget my- 
self strangely. Mr. Austin, are you willing to 
trust my face, without knowing who Iam? Speak 
freely. Don’t let any consideration for the feel- 
ings ofafoolish girl permit you to undertake any 
thing which you would rather not.”’ 

“Twill,” was Arthur's eager, hearty answer ; 
and the beauty threw off her little hood, and ask- 
ed where she should sit. 

It was refreshing, as Mrs. Austin afterwards 
said, to see one so lovely take so little thought 
or pains to show her face to the best advantage. 
She did not even cast a look at the little mir- 
ror, but sat down in the chair which Arthur 
designated. 

It was truly a laborof love. He kept her talk- 
ing continually, and caught her liveliest, most 
piquant expression. A few dashes of his free 
pencil, inspired by such a face, were truly suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Austin, though fearing, always, 
that people should think she was playing trum- 
peter for her son, could not restrain an involun- 
tary exclamation at the strong and unmistake- 
able likeness. It was echoed by the girl herself. 

Then, in the most natural and simple way, she 
gave directions about the drapery and attitude. 
She had been tormented enough, she said, with 
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r 
to be inscribed on ‘ reverse, for so she had 
promised. a 

And now she entered, leaning on the arm of a 
stately gentleman, with the original of Little 
Nell beside her. + 

Arthur bowed as they came in, and his little 
pet ran to him, with her hands full of odorous 
spting flowers. He kissed and thanked her. So 
much he might do to the sister of her whom he 
would have died for at this moment, so _beauti- 
ful, so angelic did she look. How he grudged 
the rapturous look of her companion as he sur- 
veyed the painting. 

« Perfect! perfect, my love,” were the words 
spoken by the gentleman. Arthur was fluctuat- 
ing between the two beliefs that he was her fath- 
er or her husband, and the rare praise fell power- 
less on his ear 

The lady stepped round behind the easel where 
Arthur was feigning to be busy adjusting the 
heavy frame which had been sent the night be- 
fore. She took up the brush and approached 
the canvass on which Arthur had already writ- 
ten: “Painted by Arthur Austin for ——” 
She filled out the line by writing Maion Mans- 
field. 

“You never told me your name,” said Arthur 
in alow voice. 

“ T—am only Minnie—” 

“Minnie what?” 

Her answer was drowned by the voice of the 
gentleman who was thanking him for the un- 
equalled likeness he had obtained; and then the 
three departed. Marion lingered, however, a mo- 
ment, as she passed Mrs. Austin. 

“I forgot to give him this—but you will be his 
banker.” 

It was a purse containing a sum far exceeding 
that which Arthur had intended charging. In- 
deed he was thankful that she had not offered it 
to him. He could not bear the thought of receiv- 
ing’money for that which had given him so much 
delight. 

Minnie came the next day to have her look at 
the picture. She saw the gentleman in the street 
and ran out to pull him in also; so Arthur had 
no chance to question her of what lay nearest his 
heart. He had himself gazed upon the picture 
until he grew sick with the thoughts that came 
to him, and he resolutely placed “ Little Nell’”’ 
before it, and was busy in adding new touches to 
that. 

“ How is this?” said the gentleman eagerly. 
“Ts this my little Minnie? Mr. Austin, is that 
picture engaged ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Then please consider it so, and name your 
price. I cannot thank you enough for Marion’s 
picture. But this of Minnie’s! 
by it? + 

And Minnie told the tale so rapidly that there 
was no need of a word from Arthur. 
came in the afternoon again. 
the picture home. 

“ Keep it a week—a month, if you wish,”’ she 
said, kindly. “Your mother loves it, she tells 
me.” 

O, how he longed to tell her that he too—. 
Ah, no! he must keep that great love in his heart, 
never telling it even to the kind mother who 
would have thought Marion Mansfield with al! 


of the Se for the name 


How came you 


Marion 
She did not order 


consultations upon these two points. She should | her wealth was none too good for her son. 





From this time, Marion came often—never, 
however, when she thought the painter at home 
She had conceived an affection as ardent as it 
was tender and reverent, for the mother of Arthur. 
From her, she learned all his hopes, his aspira- 
tions, his disappointments. The girl listened with 
a tearful eve. Her own life had been so shelter- 
ed, so happy, that it seemed strange that so mach 
trial should be felt by those who were only a few 
streets removed from her. Mrs. Austin explain- 
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| are described as most horrble. 


ed that her own terrible and protracted illness of | 


last year, succeeded by a low nervous fever with 
which Arthur suffered for months, had been the 
occasion of great trial. His large picture, scarce- 
ly began, which he hoped to get into the exhibi- 
tion, was delayed, and the smaller one had lost 
the charm for him until little Minnie came. 

“ And papa intends now that it shall go there ; 
and, as it will be ticketed “Sold,” it will be all 
the better for Mr. Austin. But this large picture 
—what is it? I have not seen it.” 

Mrs. Austin rose, and turned a picture from 
the wall. It was ascene of which Arthur had 


en by himself on the spot. 
charm of wild, mountain and forest life—herds 
of wild animals and rough mountaineers pursu- 
ing them—sunlight on the brow of the hills, and, 
at the bottom a little lake in the shadow, a skiff 
and a lonely boatman. Beyond this lake a dark 
ravine and near ita lightning-shattered cascarilla, 
behind which peeped a swarthy face. There were 
spots, here and there, where the brilliant flowers 
of that country were blooming with a beauty like 
living blossoms ; and, again, on some ruined tree 
or high rock, a bright bird might be seen, so per- 
fectly puinted that one might almost fancy its 
wild notes were borne on the breeze. 

“But with such talents as Mr. Austin possesses, 
he surely has only to reach out his hand, to grasp 
wealth and distinction.” 

Mrs. Austin sighed. “Ah, I feel this deeply, 
my dear. Arthur will not leave his mother ; and, 
hitherto I have opposed his going to Italy, as he 
wished. He is my all, dear,” said the poor moth- 
er, somewhat apologetically, as if she blamed her- 
self for his want of success. 





Marion Mansfield had a long talk with her 
father when she returned. The result was a vis- 
it to Italy, and an earnest invitation to Arthur 
and his mother to accompany them. It was 
accepted. 





When I visited Philadelphia, nine years after- 
wards, my second inquiry was for the Austins. 
I was told that they were in town, 

“ At the old place ?” 

“Indeed no,” said my informant. “ Austin has 
become rich by his talents, and lives ina plain, 
but rich style. He is a happy man.” 

“ His mother?” 

“Is happy in his happiness. He married Mar- 
ion Mansfield, an heiress in her own right, inde- 
pendent of her father. Shall we call there ?” 

I eagerly acceded. My friend had not exag- 
gerated. 1 found Arthur and his beautiful wife, 
his mother and two sweet children ; and the cor- 
diality with which I was greeted, assured me that 
the hearts of the Austins were untouched by that 
feeling of sclfishness that is so often the curse of 
wealth. From Arthur himself, I learned that he 
never avowed his love for Marion until his own 
circumstances were such that he could do so 
without compromising his pride and self-respect 





A DUMMY. 

It is strange what odd mistakes happen some- 
times, when ladies go out shopping. A nice, pre- 
cise old bachelor, the very pink of politeness, 
and essence of dignitied propriety, is the owner 
of one of the principal “dry goods” emporium 
in one of our inland villages. He regards the 
ladies as “fearful and wonderful”—is a little 
afraid of them, to confess the truth, and, as the 
saying goes, wouldn’t touch one of them with a 
ten-foot pole. The only semblance that he toler- 
ates is in the shape of “dummies,” of which he 
has two or three, for the appropriate display of 
lace shawls, bonnets and dresses. Coming out 
of an inner room, the other day, in great haste, 
he saw, as he imagined, one of these figures 
standing directly in his way, and he very uncer- 
emoniously picked it up, round the waist, and 
swung it to the one side. Conceive his feelings 
when a voice from under a bonnet squeaked out : 

“Here! what are you doing? Vu tell my 
husband !” 

Unfortunately, it was a fair customer, not a 
lay figure, whom he had treated so cavalierly. 

“Excuse me, madam. I thought you were a 
dummy !” gasped the luckless mortal, retreating 
breathlessly toward his room as the only prac- 
ticable refuge.—N. Y. Sun. 





THE PIT OF THE LEAP. 

In the famous mosque at Jerusalem, a place 
is shown called the Weill or Pit of the Leaf, from 
this legend: In the reign of the Caliph Omar, 
aman of the tribe of Beni Temim, by name 
Cherik, the son of Habacha, let his ring fall into 
this pit; and descending in search of it, he re- 
turned with a leaf behind his ear, which he 
said he had gathered in Paradise. This he told 
the governor, and the governor himself, with 
many attendants, went into the pit, but could 
find no door, nor any way to the Garden of De- 
light. The story was related to Omar, who re- 
marked that it was indeed true that the prophet 
had foretold how one of his people should enter 
Paradise alive, and walking upright; bat it might 
be ascertained whether this was the man , by in- 
specting the leaf; for if it had withered, it could 
not have been gathered in Paradise, where noth- 
ing changes. The leaf did not change, and 
Cherik’s veracity was thus established.—Lastern 
Legends. 


INDIA RUBBER VARNISH. 

A writer in the Scientific Amercian says 
“T have used the solution of India rubber and 
turpentine for about twenty years, as a water- 
proof varnish for my boots and shees. I make 
the application before blacking is put on, or else 
remove the blacking by water. When the leath- 
er is moist I take the solution of India rubber 
and apply it with a rag, taking care to rub it in; 
then (pas the boot into a moderately warm place 
until the whole is absorbed. The process is re- 
peated twice, or uatil the pores of the leather are 
filled, when the surplas is wiped off. In a few 
days afterwards biacking may be put on, and they 
will polish well. By this method of treating my 
boots I make them not only water tight, bat also 
much more durable, and the leather is always 
kept soft and pliable. I treat every pair of new 
boots in the manner described, and effect a con- 
siderable annual saving thereby.” 

——-— 

If a man could be conscious of all that is eaid 
of him in his absence, he would probably become 
a very modest man indeed. 











HYDROPHOPIA. 

A sad case is reconied by the Detroit papers 
A man iately died there of the bite ef a mad 
dew, received four months ago. Hie safferings 
The sensitive 
nest of the nerves was so exquisite, that the rais- 
ing of a hand several feet from him caused hie 
to gasp out, “ For God's sake, don’t do that; you 
take my breath away.” There was a constant 
twitching of every limb, eyes staring as if to leap 
from their sockets, or clasping or clutching of 
the hands, and the like. When in the spasms, 
he could searcely Se held. He would jump up 
and bite everything near. The sight of fluid oc- 
casionec a fearful dread, and at no moment was 
the unhappy man at rest. When not in spasms, 
he was rational, and conversed. Karly in the 
day he spoke of death as certain, and talked with 
his mother as if the next moment would be his last. 
His death is understood to have been hastened by the 
pAysician, in mercy to bim, after all hopes of cure 
were past. He often begged those aroand him 
to kill him, to relieve him from misery. 





WORSHIP OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


The Augilw, a people of Africa, had no gods 
besides the ghosts of men deceased. This error, 


houg i 
brought the drawing from South America—tak- | though gross, was linked in a double chain of 


It combined all the | 


truth; the one, that soals of men deceased did 
not altogether cease to be; the other, that the 
things which are seen were ordered and governed 
by unseen powers ; yet loath they were to believe 
anything which in some sort they had not seen, 
or perceived by some sense. Hence did their 
general notion miscarry in the descent unto parti¢e- 
ulars, prostrating itself before sepulchres filled 
with dead bones, and consulting souls departed. 
— Jackson, 
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A remarkable Discovery. 

A cave has been discovered in Alachua county, Florida, 
which is described as larger than the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, and as having an ancient Latia inseription on 
the walls, which states that a party of Danese had vieited 
this cave ia the year 1060, avd that a priest who accom- 
panied them had left this memorial of their visit. The 
name of thie priest war Marcus Poleus. It also stated 
that these bold navigators had embarked on a voyege of 
exploration, and had been driven far south; aleo that 
they had visited many large islands, and finally had laud- 
ed io a thickly populated country, where the people bad 
received them kindly, thinking them superior beings; 
that several of their number, together with some Grek 
Srtizans and two priests, had been left there as a colony. 


Curious Eccentric. 

A citizen of Berlin, Prussia, aman in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, is periodicaily attacked with a desire to kno k 
off hats. He aiterwards makes up the loss to the asten- 
ished victim of this strange fancy by the payment of three 
thalers. According to the calculation of bis family, in 
the past year he has been obliged to make good the joes 
of two hundred and sixty seven hats. Ata recent musi- 
cal festival, fifty-three hats were sacrificed to this curious 
frenzy, and for the eveuing’s entertainment he paid a 
hundred and fifty-nine thalers. 


Canine Sagacity. 

A Scotch paper relates the following Instance of the 
sagacity of a dog, which was manifested at Berwick, in 
Berwickshire. A dog came to the station-master, and 
played such antics to and fro as induced the master to 
follow along the railway bridge; a poor man was found 
lying run over by a railway train, one leg so frightfully 
crushed as to require amputation to save life. Had it not 
been for the dog, another train speedily due would have 
passed over the man’s body, and cut him to pieces. 





An old Tree. 

The oldest known tree, the age of whieh is historically 
determined, is the sacred fig-tree of Anarajapoura, in 
Ceylon. It was planted by King Devinipiatissa, in the 
year 288 B.C. ; and its history from that date is preserved 
by a mass of y and t evidence. It 
was described by the Chinese traveller, Fa iam, in the 
year 414, and by the earliest Europeans who visited it, in 
about the same terms. It still flourishes, and is an object 
of worship to the Buddhists of the island. 
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An Aerolite. 

A very large aerolite fell near Delhi, India, on the 14th 
of July. It buried itself nearly four feet deep in the 
earth, and when taken out it required ten men to lift it. 
Two smaller tragments fell within @ mile of it. The noise 
of the explosion that preceded ite fall is described as being 
4s loud as if all the magazines in India had been collected 
and blown up at once. 


A Petrifaction. 

Some workmen employed by a resident of Croton, 
Tompkins county, New York, in removing the remains of 
his parents to the cemetery, iu attempting to raise one of 
the coffins, found it to be uneommonly heavy. Upon exans- 
ination, it was found that the body was compirte.y petii- 
fied, the form being perfect. It had been buried twenty- 
five years. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now just sbout to commence its third volume. It is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincie, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complet. in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth fize, it eflords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continaed stories are intro@uced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It ie printed in that 
favorite and convenient rhape, the FoLto Foam, presenting 
oh number thirty-two Jarge columns of ongins! aud 
y 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Onel 
wrilten stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of pond 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the forsign and domestic 
news, goseip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming ® mort captivating woekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet. It is entirely 
Beutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteclf a Watcome Guest to each 
end al), rather than to indulge in jarring discussions Ne 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, whieh 
addrers themselves to th- best taste aud appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BERAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from origina! plans, intended to 
introduce to the public @ corpse of NEW awn BRILLIANT 
warirkces ; and it will follow tne iead of no other journal 
shat is published. It presents « chaste and elegant head- 


ing, and is — Spon heavy, fine white peper, one 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thas 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


& charming visitor for any family in the land. In the e@- 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady contributors 
are organised, as well as several steriing writers of the 
other sex; and it is promised that no weekly journal tn 
the world shall excel u io pleasing variety, and the uui- 
vereal interest of each wuccessive iseue 
Owning one of the oldest and largest 
lishments in the United States, the subscr 
unlimited facilities which ensure the com 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journal 
TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own Scescringn evevee nn 
Two Svescuiseas........ 20 
Srz Fcesceipens 04 — £5 ecia oan ‘wo 
Terre Sceecamens (and one to grtter-up of club), 16 Oo 


SINGLE COPIES POUR CENTS 
‘Tue Piss oF oon Unrow and T mcome Gruner 
be sent together for 85 & year wath abe ~*~ 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
‘224 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MY THREE LOVERS. 





BY J. C. BROWN. 


I was eighteen years of age when I woke to 
the consci that I p d three bona fide 
lovers; to say that I was not pleased with this, 
would be trying the patience and belief of my 
readers. Of course, in my school days, I had 
imagined myself in love with and beloved by al- 
most every decent-looking black and blue-eyed 
youth of my acquaintance, and as I grew older, 
this infatuation did not entirely cease; but never 
did I feel that there was much heart in man’s 
professions until I met these three—until at the 
close of the year 1859, I became aware that it 
was really desired that Hope Danvers should re- 
main Hope Danvers no longer. Even now, as I 
write, the images of my wooers will most pro- 
vokingly intrude themselves between my eyes 
and my pen, and clamorously call for my atten- 
tion. Reader, thou ghalt share them with me— 
shalt know something of the personel and charac- 
ter of each. 

First, let us call upon Reuben Stokes, Esq. ; 
as his age and standing would claim the pre- 
cedence. Reuben Stokes was a man, emphati- 
cally speaking, not to be lightly thrown omey- 
He possessed wealth, position, and was id 





“OTR SLAG OF OOR UNIGNies- 


of obtaining the hatred of half the girls in New 
York! Then, did not his weaithy uncle love 
him as ason and support him in fine style at the 
Metropolitan! What matter was it that he did 
prefer a life of laziness—a purse provided by 
others, to an honest, working, rewarding exis- 
tence! I could have the dear creature always 
hear me—could have the redolent cigar ever 
under my nose, could move on tiptoe with the 
consoling thought that I was regarding my hus- 
band’s nerves. No matter if he did not deign to 
address me for huurs, but sat watching the pretty 
faces that passed. Was it not reward enough to 
call him mine, to have a handsome face and gen- 
teel suit of clothes opposite me! I wonder how 
many wives there are of these three stamps ! 
Well, I supposed I must add to their number. 
I did not receive such offers everyday, and my 
parents had no notion of my rejecting all of 
them. My father’s wines and my mother’s 
dresses kept his purse rather low, and I might 
look to another hand to defray my expenses. 
Which of the three should I make happy? 
Each tried in his own way to make me so. Mr. 
Stokes looked aiter my library ; book after book 
found its way to my shelves. To be sure, they 
were not of the kind / should have chosen ; their 
titles were not very encouraging, and I never 
got beyond the introduction; but then the bind- 
ing was very costly, and they made an elegant 





a most eligible match. Ah, many an envious 
epithet has been applied to me for having won 
his regard. He was tall, with a stern air, had 
hard, sfone-colored eyes, a mouth very unpleasant, 
to me at least, in its firmness, while my fingers 
were never tempted to twine themselves in his 
bushy, iron gray locks. He was abvut forty-five 
years of age, but seemed much older, as he never 
unbent from his stiff reserve. Smiles were al- 
most strangers to his face, while a laugh I verily 
believe was looked upon by him with abhorrence. 
He would have one spend her life in sober read- 
ing and conversation, and if one were to do so, 
I have no doubt but that Mr. Stokes would make 
a pattern husband. Doubtless he had seen only 
the sober side of my character, or how else could 
he have so far forgotten himself as to fall in love 
with me? And in love he most certainly was. 
But not to weary you with Mr. Stokes, let us 
turn to Adolphus Hamilton. 

Ah, my heart must indulge in a little flutter as 
I muse on this, my elegant admirer; it creates 
almost us great a tumult as he affirmed his own 
did under that flowered vest, whenever I favored 
him with my gentle presence. But alas, for 
Adolphus! That dainty cane—that most sus- 
picious-looking eye-glass—those carefully arrang- 
ed locks, in whose every curl one might imagine 
a cupid lay concealed—the smoothly fitting gar- 
ments and gloves—the spotless handkerchief, a 
single wave of which impressed one with the 
belief that all the odors in the wood were con- 
centrated in a single drop—the supercilious air- 
egg-shelly tread—all proclaimed that Adolphus 
belonged to that exceptionable class yclept dan- 
dies. Mr. Hamilton could not talk much ; some- 
how it seemed as if the spider waist precluded 
the possibility of such a thing. His hands were 
always nervously wandering to his neck-tie to 
see if all was right in that vicinity, and often 
when in the midst of his tender speeches, I 
would steal a glance at him, I would find him 
studying the mirror near which he never failed 
to station himself. Even if I had allowed him to 
go into any decided raptures over me, I believe 
he would have kept me at arm’s length, for fear 
I should disarrange in any way his immaculate 
attire. Iam very much afraid he liked’ Adolphus 
better than he did Hope. 

Last, but not /east, to judge from the noise he 
makes in the world, comes a little, bustling, pug- 
nosed, vulgar man of thirty—by name, Andrew 
Biddles—by profession, a lawyer. Andrew al- 
ways looked out for himself; had a dexterous 
way of screwing dollars and cents out of anof- 
fending people without compromising his own 
reputation ; was fast adding to his stores, and in 
his go-ahead way would soon be rich. His 
appearance was not in his favor; his nose, as I 
have already stated, did not possess the most 
classic outline ; his eyes had a prying look which 
seemed to seek and decide at once what there 
was about you worth having, and whether it 
would pay to appropriate that good to himself; 
his mouth was lighted or rather darkened, by a 
smile which disgusted you with its familiarity, 
and made you uneasy when it was bestowed 
upon you. I always knew when he was look- 
ing at me by the twitching of my fingers, and 
had he held that coveted place, a husband’s, 
those fingers would have found their way to his 
ears. He could not bear to be still, his tongue 
was always flying; very easy to be entertained 
was he, start him on some topic and he would 
rival your watch—but such a stream of ceaseless 
gabble, such “an infinite deal of nothing!” 

It was a question with me what was easiest to 
be endured ; the coldness, the vanity, or the shal- 
lowness of my several suitors. My mother ad- 
vocated Mr. Stokes’s cause; as Mrs. Reuben 
Stokes, her daughter could enter the charmed 
circle of aristocracy—cod/ish for all that—could 
drive through the world with a glitter which 
would cover all the uncongenialities to be found 
in Mr. Stokes’s stone mansion; money would 
procure for her the luxuries so pleasant to all, 
and if she could forget in all this that she pos- 
sessed such a thingas a heart—given her, I won- 
der for what—why then Mrs. Stokes could easily 
imagine her life a paradise, and her husband the 
worthy lord of it. 

My father was in favor of Mr. Biddles ; Ae was 
of the right stamp, could give me a position 
gained by himself, and if reverses should come, 
his experience would rescue me and reinstate me 
in the comfortable situation I should hold as Mrs. 
Biddles. Then he would make me a cheerful 
companion ; misfortunes would never alter him. 
No matter if our sentiments did not coincide ; 
foolish girl, to look for perfection! 

My cousin Jessie looked approvingly on Mr. 
Hamilton’s offer; he would make a husband 
worthy to be seen by Hope’s side. She wonder- 
ed that I could look at his eyes, his teeth, and 

that divine smile, without joining her in her rap- 
tures. If I married him, I should have the glory 





hing as my life would be, 
should I accept the giver. Adolphus supplied me 
with bouquets and everything in that line; while 
Biddles, dear soul, would attend me in my rides, 
and if not welcome himself, something else was, 
a spirited black horse which he bought for my 
use, and which was so superior to his msster. 

But the decision must be made; suitors, pa- 
rents and cousin were growing impatient, and 
after spending three sleepless nights, I concluded 
to put the case into another’s hands, to learn the 
opinion of my good friend over the way, Robert 
Ames. Robert was the best-natured fellow in 
the world, and I had always considered him as 
my property. Whatshould I have done without 
him in my scrapes at school? What other 
champion would have proved so brave as he? 
Who else would have performed sum after sam 
in that detestable algebra with such . goed 
grace, borne with my petul and 
shown me so patiently the why and wherefore of 
things which came within the province of neglect- 
ful teachers? Who but he had been my faithful 
attendant to every place under the sun, I had 
wished to go to, before these men had made their 
appearance? He had always helped me and he 
would now. 

“Well, Hope,” he said, after langhing at the 
business-like manner in which I laid the facts 
hefore him, ‘“‘I thought the old fogies were in 
love with my little friend, but that your parents 
should be so interested is a matter of surprise to 
me. But they will think differently if you don’t 
love the gentlemen; and as you don’t, why dis- 
miss all three.” 

“T have not said I did not love them.” 

«* Do you, Hope ?” he asked, giving me a long, 
earnest look out of his searching eyes. 

“Tam going to marry one of them,” I an- 
swered, looking down. ‘I came to ask you 
which in the world’s opinion I had better ac- 
cept?” 

“And so you will sacrifice the love which per- 
haps you feel for one of them to the world’s 
judgment? Ah, if I stood in their places, I 
should not think there was hope for me any way. 
But to leave punning for counselling, in which I 
flatter myself I am much more successful, let me 
tell you that I think we must ” these gentlemen. 
Each has his d ppose, but 
the one that has the greatest pre of patience, 
who will bear with you longest, is the one to 
own Hope Danvers, for ‘ though she be but little, 
she is fierce.’ ” 

“Tf you wer’ent my good, old Robert—” 

“But were your lover, you would reject me; 
I am your mentor, Hope. Now to discover 
which of the trio is to win you, you must attack 
them in their most vulnerable parts, to use a 
common phrase, put them all through the mill, 
and see which comes forth most worthy to be 
your husband.” 

Then Robert and I put our fertile brains to- 
gether, and devised a scheme which satisfied us 
thoroughly and put me in wonderful spirits; so 
much so, that I remained laughing and chatting 
with Robert and his mother all the afternoon, 
and finally had to be told by the former to put 
on my bonnet, as it was time for me to go 
home. 

That evening my work commenced. Mr. 


Biddles was as punctual as possible; his calls 
were always made at an early hour. I received 
him with a solemn mien, and a face which de- 
fied any yardstick, and returned his rapid com- 
pliments with a stately bow. For a few minutes 
I permitted him to rattle on, then with measured 
accent I addressed him. 

“Mr. Biddles, it gives me untold pleasure to 
see you; I have been longing for your presence ; 
asympathetic sou! is always desirable; we will 
devote this evening to our improvement; I know 
the pleasure it will give you to join me in perus- 
ing Gibbon.” 

Irose and secured the book, he moved uneasily, 
and I added : 

“T know you will plead want of preparation, 
but I will read, and you shall play the lis- 
tener,” and checking his ready answer, I com- 
menced. Page after page was turned; and for 
an hour was the impatient gentleman forced to 
listen to my monotonous reading. Throwing it 
aside, I said: 

“ We will now leave this for Pollock’ 3 Course 
of Time.” 

But with a struggle my listener regained his 
powers of speech, and with an embarrassed ges- 
ture, exclaimed : 

“You really must excuse me, Miss Hope; 
business, imperative business calls me from you.” 

“Tam sorry, but other opportuniti 
granted us. In such pursuits as these should 
time pass ; I look forward to a lifetime of it, and 
with a congenial soul, how happy, Mr. Bidd'es, 
is the prospect!” 

The nervously fingered hat was clapped on his 
head, and with an emphatic “good day” he left 
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me alone. 
their honored places, before the bell gave a 
second tinkle, and smoothing my hair, I heard 
Mr. Hamilton announced. Rushing to him, I 
exclaimed, in a loud tone, “0, Dolph, you've 
come at last. How glad I am to see you!” and 
his passive hand received a shake which had not 
been vouchsafed it for a long time. “ Do sit 
down,” and I threw myself with a gusto on the 
sofa close by his side. His ears fairly quivered 
at the sound of my voice, but at it I went, vocif- 
erating in as loud a tone as possible, laughing 
with a freedom that shocked him, and introduc- 
ing as disagreeable subjects as possible. He 
almost trembled at my propinquity, and in a 
rather husky tone begged me to give him some 
music. 

To the piano I went, and his fastidious car was 
greeted with a crash of discords which fairly 
sent him bounding from one end of the sofa to 
the other. This torture lasted as lony as I 
thought practicable; then I played a helter-skel- 
ter accompaniment, and gave him a ditty execu- 
ted in a style combined of all the peculiarities of 
the different prima donnas I had heard. 

At that moment, I caught sight of a pet tabby 
who had found her way into the room. Starting 
up, I seized her, and returned to my old station 
beside Adolphus. I caressed my pet and tossed 
her around so that her tail more than once un- 
ceremoniously whisked across his face, and made 
woeful work with his hair. At last I thrust her 
into his arms. Dolph. made frantic efforts to rid 
himself of her; pussy clung to him as pertina- 
ciously, tragic gesticulations followed; he was 
finally the victor, but alas! pussy chanced at 
that time to be shedding her glossy fur, and had 
bestowed a goodly portion on her enemy. One 
glance at his desecrated pants was enough, and 
my discomfited beau made his exit. 

“I—I wish you-a-very good evening,” were 
the only words he could gasp. Long did I laugh 
that night at the remembrance of the luckless 
wight, grasping his cane convulsively, and cast- 
ing behind one direful glance at his tormentors, 
the complacent cat and her smiling mistress. 

The next afternoon, I expected my elderly 
attendant. Icould not exactly decide on any 
satisfactory programme—but I would do my best. 
Accordingly, I dressed myself as youthful as 
possible, my sober braids gave place to long curls ; 
a white muslin dress, with low neck and short 
sleeves, and a gay sash, transformed me into a 
maiden of fifteen, and a not unattractive one at 
that. 

The look of blank surprise which he gave me 
when he entered, assured me of my success thus 
far, and encouraged me to farther efforts. A 
simper and languid toss of the head were given 
him ; never was girl more affected or sentimental ; 
I talked on every silly topic, and rivalled even 
Mr. Biddles in that; rolled up my eyes in ad- 
miration of the most trashy novels ; caressed and 
be-deared and be-darlinged my cousin’s poodle in 
a manner that would have reflected credit on the 
most exquisite Angelina.) He sat in perfect as- 
tonishment, witb disgust and scorn written on 
the curved lip. Laughing inwardly with delight 
at the exhibition of his feelings, I drawled out : 

“O, dear Mr. Stokes, how I could dote on you, 
if you would only color those silver hairs in your 
beard.” 

O, the look of indignation—of offended dignity. 

‘Miss Danvers, you have to-day shown your- 
self guilty of frivolity, to which I thought you 
superior. Ofcourse, with this knowledge of your 
character, I could not think of making you my 
wife, and accordingly, madam, I withdraw all 
claim to your hand.” 

“Well, I had done my best, and rather more 
than I had looked for. I had felt that the last 
character had suffered in my hands—that I was 
not fitted for it, and I could not bemoan the loss 
of my suitor, in my thankfulness that his burst 
of rage released me from an uncomfortable un- 
dertaking. In fact, that closing remark of mine 
I had turned to as a last refuge. I was thinking 
of all this, when a note was handed me, worded 
thus : 

“Miss Hore :—Circumstances have convinced 
me that we should not agree as mau and wite. 
I have the honor of wishing you a more sympa. 
thetic companion than ANDREW Bipptes.” 

The sky was darkening; no one was left but 
Adolphus. I started as the bell rung; he, too, 
no doubt sent mea tender word of farewell—and 
then my parents—what would they eay! It was 
Robert who entered. 

“ Hope, how is it with your other lovers? I 
have learned the fate of one. Adolphus Ham- 
ilton left this morning in the express train for 
Albany, where it is his intention to reside in 
future.” 

My laugh at the hurry of my dandy lover was 
smothered, as I thought what would be the con- 
sequences of my conduct. 

“O, Robert!” Iexclaimed, dropping my head 
upon my hands. 

“ What, Hope! is it possible that you loved 
this man?” 

“No—O, no! but the others no longer seek 
me. QO, Robert, you have taken from me all my 
lovers.’’ 

“Well, Hope, and ifI can help you to another 
who loves you more than these, who has been 
tried for long years and proved himself faithful— 
will you accept him ?” 

He paused, but silence was his answer. 

“If you desire only a husband, Hope, you must 
take another; but if you can love him, he is be- 
fore you, Hope.” 

If could lovehim! Had I not always? Had 
I not tried to stifle it because I thought it was 
notreturned? Had I not betrayed it a thousand 
times? And should he speak thus ? 

My face must have told him my thoughts, for 
without waiting for a reply, he drew me closely 
to him and whispered in my ear, new and tender 
words. 





Soci anp So1t.—There is nothing in the 
soil, if it be not in the soul of him who works it. 
The earth flourishes only in the smiles of God 
and the intense intellectual application of man 
A poor soil aa it is the parent of great necessities, 
wil) not unfrequently meke a great people ; bat 
fertile lands are always a danger, since the soul 
th hat ‘ares everything to the soul, is itself likely 
to become barren.—W. G. Si mms. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B.—Copper, containing twenty-four per cent. ef phos- 
phorus, will resist @ strain of 48,000 pounds on the 
square inch. 

Serceant & —Beeswax is now employed, instead of tal- 
low, for coating rifle cartridges in the British army. It 
is an efficient lubricator, and does not corrode the metal. 

J. 8.—Mr. James says the first mention of the singular 
punishment of tarriog and feathering occurs in one of 
the regulations formed by bard Coeur de Lion for 
the government of hi« troops, when about to enter upon 
the second crusade, that if any one sheuld be discovered 
committing a robbery, be should be tarred and feathered. 

E. C.—Marshal Ney was apn law student, but 
joined the French army asa 

Puito.—There is a fountain at C: hatowerth, the seat of the 
Earl of Devonshire, in England, the waters of which 
are thrown up to the great height of two hundred and 
fifty-seven feet. The pipes are of great strength. aud 
some thousand feet in length, the metal required for 
their formation being two hundred and seventeen tons 
This noble fountain was called ‘* The Emperor,”’ on ac- 
count of the expected visit of the emperor of Russia at 
Chatsworth at the time of ita completion. 

M. M.—During the military occupation of Florence, io 
1529, when the soldiers entered the monastery of the 
Salvi, intent on its demolition, they were so powerfully 
impressed by the sight of the picture of the Last Sup- 
per, painted by Andrea del Sarto, that, overcome with 
awe, they retired without committing the least violence. 
This was true homage to the shrine of genius. 

Reaper.—The story is as follows:— Alexander Ill. of 
Scotiand (Canmore) invaded England in the year 1092, 
but was defeated and slain by Ear! Mowbray near Aln- 
wick Castle. His eldest son fell in the battle, and his 
queen, Margaret, died of grief on bearing of the melau- 
Hoy! event. Attempts were made in 1251, or 1262, by 
the Scots to remove the body of Queen Margaret from 
Scotland toa sumptuous tomb in the Escurial, but it 
was found impossible to lift the coffin. Tais difficulty, 
the monks affirmed, was ad by the rel 
of the deceased queen to have her remains removed. un- 
less her husband had an equal honor conferred on bim. 

Svarr.e.—There is no cure for glanders—put the horse 
under the sod at once. 

**Oup Isaac,” Concord, Mass.—The term ‘ two-handed, 
or cross-tishing,”* is peculiar to the north of England, 
where it is practised tor salmon, trout, and for the jack 
and the A sooo and the method is but little known in 
other places. In fact, it is scarcely worthy of the name 
of fishing, and is forbidden by the proprietors of private 
waters. It is done by two men bolding the two ends of 
& rope, to which baited hooks are attached, walking on 
each side of a stieam, and as often as they feel a bite 
drawing the rope on the nearest side to shore, detach- 
ing the fish, then proceeding on as before. 








BALL-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 

The season for the “light fantastic” having 
arrived, and the votaries of Terpsichore being 
nightly engaged in the intricacies of the “ mazy 
dance,” our readers may be amused by a retro- 
spective glance through long years at what was 
done in what is now the most brilliant court of 
Europe, at the very commencement of its mod- 
ern era of splendor and civilization. 

When the coterie of Almack’s, London, was 
first established, the fuir and noble dames who 
constituted its committee, and sclected the wife 
of the Russian ambassador as one of their chict 
colleagues, were little aware how recently emaa- 
cipated from barbarism were the countrywomen 
of the beautiful and accomplished princess, and 
how rapid had been the progress of civilization 
among the imitative Muscovites. What Peter 
the Great found the Russians on his uccession to 
the throne is well known, as well as how he la- 
bored for their moral and intellectual advance- 
ment; what he did for manners is unrecorded, 
and for this reason his own were so little polished. 
While, therefore, he was zealously employed in 
instilling the useful arts by precept and example, 
he neglected, as perhaps he little knew, the charms 
of cultivated society. To hew and shape timber, 
to fashion iron, to cast metal, to quarry stone, 
and perform all the laborious duties of infant 
civilization, were deemed by him the most praise- 
worthy accomplishments of the Russian noble- 
man ; and it is therefore little to be wondered at, 
if the Graces under his auspices failed to hold 
their court amid the frozen marshes of the Neva. 
The intercourse that was kept up between Russia 
and the other states of Europe had produced little 
effect at St. Petersburg, and none at Moscow; 
and when the Muscovite ambassadors appeared 
at Versailles, they ere looked upon as scarcely 
less barbarous than a deputation from Otaheite 
would appear at the present day. 

But what the Czar Peter could not effect, was 
reserved for the Empress Catherine Alexowna, 
who, in regard to the softening influences of the 
sex, proved the truth of Lord Duberly’s axiom, 
that “women are so much cuterer than men.” 
How she accomplished her object (if, indeed, our 
fair readers will admit that she did accomplish 
it), we purpose to show. The empress pub- 
lished the following imperial ukase, which we 
think will amuse our fair readers, even if it fail to 
convey an idea of the youth of 





that new and polished nation, 
Whose names want nothing but pronunciation, 


and who figure now first in the galoppe and ma- 
zourka—whose tongues speak all languages, and 
who have become the cynosure of grace, of di- 
plomacy, and of courtesy. 

UKASE RELATIVE TO ASSEMBLIES. 


“Tt is decreed, etc.—1. The person at whose 


house an assembly is held shall signify the same | , 


by hanging out a bill, by way of advertisement 
to both sexes.—2. The assembly shall not open | 
before four or five o’clock in the afternoon, nor | 
continue later than ten at night —3. The master | 
of the house shall not be obliged to meet his | 
guests, or conduct them to his company, but | 
must find them candles, chairs, liquors and cards, | 
dice, or other requisites for gaming '!—4 There | 
shall be no fixed hour for coming or going away, 

it is enough for a person to appear in the assem- 

bly.—5. Every one shall be free to sit, walk or | 
game, as he pleases, and none shall hinder him 
on pain of emptying the great eagle (a pint bow! 
full of brandy), it shall likewise 
entering or retiring, to salute the company.— | 
6. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior | 
officers, merchants and tradesmen of note, head- 

workmen, especially carpenters (here the mem- 

ory of the dock-yard is gratefully considered), | 


be sufficient on | 


| and persons employed in the chancery (chon- 


cellerie), are to have liberty to enter the assem- 
bles, as likewise their wives and chil 
7. A particular place shall be assigned the 
footmen (except those of the house) that there 


may be room enough in the apartment designed 


dren.— 
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for the assembly —8. No ladies to get drunk 
upon any pretext whatever, nor shall gentlemen 
be drunk before 
forfeits, questions and 
not be riotous ; 


nine !—9. Ladies who play at 
ete, shall 
no gentieman shall attempt to 
force a kiss, and no person shall offer to strike a 
woman in the assembly, under pain of tuture 
exclusion.” 


commands, 


This being interpreted, may mean to give the 
gentlemen curse Manche for pommelling each other, 
or for indulging in any domestic severity they 
please at home,where riotous ladies were subjected 
to legitimate control. It was a delicate thought 
to decree that the marks of favor which ladies 
bestow should not be enforced, and the bearded 
deégants observed it, no doubt, implicitly. 

Such was the Empress Catherine's famous 
Code Civile, in which there appears to be only 
one omission, No mention is made of the Anowt 
to stimulate the polite neophyte. 





—~o-oe- — 
ECCENTRICITIES OF BOOTH. 

The annals of the stage abound with anecdotes 
of the eccentricities of Booth the Elder, the 
greatest actor, “take him for all in ail’ who 
ever appeared on the American stage. He first 
acquired a reputation at the time Edmund Kean's 
Star was rising ; 





had he remained there he would 
have been asuccessful rival to that great tragedian. 
But England only witnessed the dawn of his ge- 
nius—it was for this country, the home of his 
adoption, to witness the culmination and the de- 
cline of its splendor. Yet even in his last days, 
when his voice was impaired, he was still great, 
the internal tire of genius illuminated the splen- 
did rain. He was, as many of our readers re- 
member, small in stature, but there were times, 
in impassioned passages, when his form seemed 
to dilate and swell and rise to colossal proportions, 
At such times he so fascinated his audiences that 
they lost sight of all the other figures surrounding 
him ; he alone filled the eye, and filled the stage. 
Of such magnitude he appeared when reciting 
the dream of vengeance, as Pescara in the 
Apostate. In that character he was the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of evil, and we do not wonder 
that Ellen Tree when pliying Florinda, fainted 
as his fiendish scowl fell upon her in that scene 
where he presents himself with the determination 
to crush her Moorish lover Hernaya. Edwin 
Booth inherits this singular power of magnetism, 
a power as effective upon hackneyed actors as on 
the sympathetic public. 

But how Booth sported. with his reputation ! 
How he delighted at times, to destroy the illusion 
of the scene by an abrupt reference to his sur- 
roundings! The following anecdote met our eye 
the other day in print: “ Manchester, Eogland, 
is celebrated for its button factories. Immense 
quantities of buttons are annually turned out in 
Manchester. ‘The late Mr. Booth played his fav- 
orite character of Richard III. there several 
years ago. The audience was not a particularly 
intelligent one, for they suffered the matchless 
Booth to reach the death scene in the tragedy 
without once applauding him. In the death 
struggle with Richmond, Booth determined to 
‘fetch ‘em.’ He prolonged that scene to about 
half an hour, cutting and slashing in a fearful 
manner. This pleased the Manchester audience, 
and they screamed with delight. At length 
‘Richard fell, and just before giving his dying 
kick, he raised himself upon his right arm, glared 
wildly at the audience, and cried ; ‘ Whet do you 
think of that, you confounded button makers ¥’”’ 

Ss hing like this happened at the old Bow- 
ery, New York. It was a month of July night, 
and the great actor was playing Richard toa 
tremendous house, pit, boxes and galleries full, 
and people crowded on the stage even. In the 
last scene they actually formed a ring for the 
fight with Richmond. Booth was a splendid 
fencer, and he held his antagonist at bay for fall 
twenty minutes, touching him repeatedly. At 
every “ palpable hit,’’ he appealed to the ‘ Bow- 
ery boys” for applause, and they gave it in un- 
stinted measure. It was no sport to play Rich- 
mond to Booth’s Richard, fur he was often car- 
ried away by the character. At the Tremont 
Theatre on one occasion, W. H. Smith, who 
played Richmond, owed his life only to the mas- 
tery of the sword. It seemed us if the fight 
would never come to an end, Booth absolutely 
refusing to be killed. Smith becoming exhausted 
backed to the “wings” and called for a shield, 
which was thrown to him as a protection. Final- 
ly a lasso was thrown by an adroit stage carpen- 
ter, and Booth tripped up in the noose, was 
brought to the ground. 

We believe that it was on this same night that 
he stole away from the theatre in his Richard 
dress, found his way into astable belonging to a 
circnua company, 





unloosed a wild, untameable 
horse named “ Platoff,” and mounting on his 
back, rode bim at full gallop through the midnight 
streets, singing—“'Tis my delight of ashiny 
night.” Sach, at least, is the story that used to 
be told in theatrical circles, ' 
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An Actor anor.—J. 





W. Booth, the ertor, 

and younger brother of Edwin Booth, was acci- 

| dentally shot by a brother actor, at the Columbus 

» | (Gia ) theatre, afew nights ago. The other actor 
did not raise his pistol high enough when pre- 

| tending to fire at him, and the wad, which was 


felt, took effect in his breast, though fortunately 





hout serious conseq uence 
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Toe Port Lavreate.—Tennyson is en- 
gaged in writing @ new poem, founded on the 
history of Queen Boadicea. He can fairly claim 
the tite of English poet laureate; for the sub- 
ject of all his largest works—" Maud.” « The 

| Princess,” “ Jdyls of the King,” as well a many 
his shorter poems—are suggested by incidents 
in English life or history 


owe 
PLos-PLow 1x Clover —The 


Emperor Na- 
poleon has made 


definitive 






over in a 


manner to 
Prince Napoleon, the Palais Royal for his winter 
ence, and the Chateau de Meuden for his 
er habitation—thus confirm g his posses 


ion of the palaces of his deceased fa 
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New Mvesers.—P! indelphis im papers state 
that Mr. Barnurn is about to establish a museum 
in that city. 
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THE PIGEON EXPRESS. 
Babylon, Long Island, is looking up. The 
Suffolk Democrat, a paper of that ilk, is to pub- 
lish the foreign news in anticipation of the New 
York associated press, whenever the pigeons can 
get itoff Fire Island. Here is the whole story as 
told by the Democrat—it is quite interesting,: 
“ The genegal agent of the New York associated 
press was in our village a few days since for the 
purpose of locating some carrier pigeons which 
the association are about to employ for the pur- 
“pose of intercepting the in-bound European 
steamers, off Fire Island. The same parties 
have, for many years past, employed pigeons at 
Halifax, N. S., and at Sandy Hook, where they 
have proved of great service, and have doubtless 
contributed in no small degree to the association’s 
world-wide reputation for successful enterprise in 
outstripping all their opponents—whether edi- 
tors, news agents or speculators—in the early 
reception of the European news. Prompted by 
their past success, and inspired, perhaps, some- 
what by the expressed determination of a ma- 
jority of the directors of the American telegraph 
company to strangle the associated press, and 
themselves control all the news of the old world 
and the new, the association have, we under- 
stand, decided to extend their pigeon express to 
every point along the seaboard, from New York 
to Ca, e Race, where it is possible to lave the 
steamers intercepted. Among the points that are 
thus to be covered in addition to Halifax, Sandy 
Hook and Fire Island, are, we understand, Mon- 
tauk Point, Nantucket, Portland, St. Johns, N. 
F., and Cape Race. The breed of birds used by 
the association is the celebrated Antwerp carriers, 
which, when properly trained and u ed, will, we 
are reliably assured, fly at the rate of one mile 
per minute, and unerringly, from the point where 
they are thrown up, to their home. Each bird 
will carry, when properly adjusted to its legs, 
matter enough to make a column of our paper, 
and our readers will be gratified to learn that we 
have made arrangements by which we shall be 
able to receive by the association’s birds, all the 
interesting points of each steamer’s news, within 
a few moments after the steamer arrives (in the 
day time) in the vicinity of Fire Island. The 
birds have been located in excellent quarters 
upon the premises of Mr. S, C. Smith, in our 
village, and we understand they are soon to be 
putto work. The news will be sent to New 
York from the nearest telegraph station, or by a 
relay of carriers, as circumstances may require.” 





A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 

The obituary notices of the late gallant Eng- 
lish general, Sir Harry Smith, briefly mention 
that he married a Portuguese lady, but the par- 
ticvlars of his acquaintance with her are quite 
interesting. After one of the actions in the 
Peninsula, in or about 1813, a Spanish officer of 
high rank and great gallantry, with whom Sir 
Harry happened to have a slight acquaintance, 
was found mortally wounded on the field. He 
lived for two or three days, and while in the hos- 
pital, to which Sir Harry had had him conveyed, 
he sent for his wife, to whom he had been married 
only a few wecks, and who was a Spanish beauty 
of between fifteen and sixteen years old. The 
dying officer entrusted the lady to his gallant 
friend, with a request that he would see to her 
welfare. Low well he discharged the confidence 
thus reposed in him was shown by the fact that 
no sooner was the war in Spain at an end than 
he made the Donna Susanna de Leon, Mrs. Col- 
onel Smith. The marriage was never blessed 
with issue. 





Fisu is Fasnion.—When fashions are worn 
out at Paris, the milliners send the antiquated 
articles to the north, that is, to Sweden or Rus- 
sia. A vessel deeply laden with such merchan- 
dize was run down in the channel of St. Peters- 
burgh. Next day a salmon was caught in the 
Neva, dressed in a white satin petticoat; and in 
the seme net were found two large cod, with 
muslin handkerchiefs around their necks. The 
sharks and porpoises were observed in gowns of 
the latest taste; and hardly was there a fish that 
did not display some of the freshest Parisian 
fashions that had never visited the north. 





A Gioriovus Trorny.—There is now in the 
library at West Point, folded around the likeness 
of General Scott, the identical flag which was 
first hoisted on the Rio Grande during the inter- 
view of General Worth and La Vega, on the 
28th of March, 1846, and which was again float- 
ing from the National Palace in the city of Mex- 
ico on the day when General Worth turned over 
the city to General La Vega, and the United 
States forces finally evacuated the place. 





Fuy.—‘ Fun,” says Quilp, of the Boston 
Post, “is the most conservative element of so- 
ciety, and ought to be cherished and encouraged 
by alliawfal means. People never plot mischief 
when they are merry. Laughter is an enemy to 
malice, a foe to scandal, and a fmnend to every 
virtue. It promotes good temper, enlivens the 
heart, and brightens the intellect. Let us laugh 
when we can.” 





Enouisu Newsparers.—The English press 
at the present time consists of 1050 newspapers, 
which may be divided under the heads of liberal, 
conservative, independent, and neutral. The 
numbers assigned to these classes respectively in 
the order of their arrangement are, 397, 193, 
106, and 354. 
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Margtace.—They who when about to marry 
seek their happiness in the mere gaining of for- 
tune and personal beauty, evince a heartless dis- 
position and their folly is often published in 
their success. 

———-- + ees 
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“ Love is 


AnD Marrtace.—Chamfort says, 
more pleasing than marriage, for the 


more amusing than 





reason that novels are 


histo y.”’ 





Porrry.—The spirit of poetry is the morning 
light which wakes the statue of Memnon to 
masi-. 


| 
| 


| 
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ITALY. 
Affairs in Italy are marching on rapidly, and 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Victor Emmanuel 
has crossed the Rubicon, and the vote of Naples 
has ratified its annexation to Sardinia. Of this 
popular act the London Times sensibly remarks : 
“ Theoretically, unanimous election is, without 
doubt, the best title by which any king can hold 
asceptre. The longest hereditary succession is 


| but the original title of the first possessor trans- 


mitted through his descendants. Choice or force, 


| election or conquest, are at the root of all our 


royal trees; and, of the two, election is surely 
to be esteemed more valid than conquest. It 
was the title of the chiefs of our German ances- 
tors ; it is the title of our own royal house; and 
it is the title of the emperor who has watched 
over and nurtured this rising electoral kingdom. 
It may be suggested that to make such a cere- 
mony as election by universal suffrage strictly 
valid, there should be a vacancy, as there was in 
the days of Saul, and also in those of James IL., 
and also in those of Napoleon II[. But perfect 
unanimity in the electors almost presumes a va- 
cancy, especially if there be moral reasons to jus- 
tify their casting off their old allegiance. The 
Neapolitans have quite as good a case against 
their Francis II. He has certainly broken the 
original compact between prince and people, 
and, if he has not deserted the kingdom, he has 
certainly abdicated the functions of government. 
The title Victor Emmanuel has obtained is there- 
fore perfectly good according to all the principles 
of public law, if only he can reduce it into pos- 
session. Now, then, is the opportunity of Victor 
Emmanuel. If he does not seize this opportu- 
nity to drive the King of Naples into the sea, or, 
more humanely, into a sea-going boat, he is not 
the man for his time. A few words, a high bid, 
a new phase of policy, may change all. This 
crown of Italy is worth an energetic clutch, now 
that, after such doubtful play for it, it is within 
reach.” 





AMUSEMENTS OF WAR. 

When Louis XIV. besieged Lille, the Count 
de Brouai, governor of the place, was so polite 
as to send a supply of ice every morning for the 
king’s dessert. Louis said one day to the gentle- 
man who brought it, “Iam much obliged to M. 
de Brouai for his ice, but I wish he would send it 
in larger portions.” The Spaniard answered, 
without hesitation, “ Sire, he thinks the siege 
will be long, and he is afraid the ice may be ex- 
hausted.” When the messenger was going, the 
Duke de Charrost, captain of the guards, called 
out, “ Tell Brouai not to fullow the example of 
the Governor of Douai, who yielded like a ras- 
cal.” The king turned round, laughing, and 
said, “ Charrost, are you mad?” “ How, sir?” 
answered he; “Brouai is my cousin.” In the 
Memories de Grammont, you will find similar 
examples of the amusements of war. You re- 
member that when Philip of Macedon van- 
quished the Athenians, in a pitched battle, they 
sent next morning to demand their baggage; the 
king laughed, and ordered it to be returned, say- 
ing, “I do believe the Athenians think we did 
not fight in earnest.” 





Causes OF CONJUGAL QuaRREL.— For 
Pope’s exquisite good sense, take the following, 
which is a master-piece: ‘ Nothing hinders the 
constant agreement of people who live to- 
gether but mere vanity—a secret insisting 
upon what they think their dignity or merit, and 
inward expectation of such an over-measure of 
deference and regard as answers to their own ex- 
travagant false scale, and which nobody can pay, 
because none but themselves can tell readily to 
what pitch itamounts to.” ‘Thousands of houses 
would be happy to-morrow if this passage were 
written in letters of gold over the mantel-piece, 
and the offenders could have the courage to apply 
it to themselves. 
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A mickinc Macurine.—All our readers 
have heard of a milking machine which drains a 
cow in five minutes. The New York Sunday 
Courier says, in allusion to it: “We have not 
taken time to inquire into the particulars of the 
invention, but cannot avoid thinking that the old 
style of machine, that wears a calico frock, thick 
shoes and a bonnet, has red cheeks, sits on a 
stool or her ‘hurdies’ while milking, and can 
be kissed on occasion—is quite good enough for 
all practical purposes.” 

Hicn Lire 1x Lonpon.—The style of wed- 
dings in London is getting to be most magnifi- 
cent, and at the best weddings there are some- 
times sixteen bridesmaids—all wearing veils, and 
looking like a procession of nuns, though per- 
haps not thinking quite as staidly. As it is the 
fashion to make each a costly present of a dia- 
mond locket of no less value than £100, the 
money mounts up with the increase of this un- 
usual item of marriage expenses. 








Tue Home or Tert.—The school children 
of Switzerland have purchased for $11,000, the 
Grutli, the birth-place of Tell, where he and three 
others conspired for the deliverance of his country 
from its oppressors. The place is to be conse- 
crated to national uses, like Mount Vernon in 
this country. 





Curtovs.—Gabionsky, in his General Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences, says that the ancient 
naturalists observe that snakes, who often suffer 
from blindness, eat fennel and recover their sight 
by its use. German physicians say an excellent 
eye-water may be made from fennel. 





, 

A Discovery.—A newly-discovered island 
near the Pheenix group in the Pacific Ocean, 
bears evidence of having been inhabited at a 
remote period. There is an extensive enclosure, 
and a pyramid, completely built of stone. 





Temptation.—The most gifted and socially 
attractive are always peculiarly exposed to temp- 
tation and danger, and nothing short of firmly- 
established principles can be relied on for safety. 





Hint to pustic Mex.—Those who enter 


public life should first deaden their sensibilities 





to praise and blame. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. } 

Philosophy is properly homesickness, the wish | 
to be everywhere at home. 

What is fame? An exchange speaks of Pres- 
ident “ Tilton,” of Harvard University. 

Man is the star which connects our planet with 
the upper world ; the eye turned to heaven. 

A railroad car built wholly of iron is running 
between Pittsburg and Cleveland. 

Nature is an Zolian harp whose tones are keys 
to higher strings in us. 

Aman in western Missouri has made more 
than nineteen attempts to hang himself. 

Wealth bears heavier on talents than poverty ; 
intellectual giants have been crushed by gold. 

Within ten years 90 persons in New Hamp- 
shire have died at the age of 100. 

Men judge badly ; many of them pay homage 
to a woolen coat or a silk dress. 

A boy near Manchester, England, was lately 
killed by falling on a tobacco pipe. 

Surmise is the squint of suspicion,and suspicion 
is established before it is confirmed. 

The census-takers found in Florida a negress | 
who says she is 125 years old. 

What is the use of it? is the first question 
asked by everybody about everything. 

Wagner's “ Tannhauser ”’ is to be produced in 
splendid style at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

In religion what we believe, we must believe 
wholly, without any reservation. 

There is some talk of building a theatre for 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourcicault in New York. 

The body has its rights which cannot be 
trampled on without peril. 

Mile. Taglioni has composed a new ballet for 
Mile. Livry, the French danseuse. 

The only reward which is not hurtful is a kind, 
approving smile. 

Miss Davenport, the actress, has married Col. 
Lander, in San Francisco. 

Some men are too modest to set good ex- 
amples, and too vain to follow them. 

Joe Jefferson, the comic actor, is now travelling 
on a starring tour. 

Vice and Folly have erected their illegal toll- 
gates along the road of life. 

During all his campaigns, the Duke of Wel- 
lington never lost a gun. 

The courtesy of a true gentleman is founded 
on good sense and kindly feeling. 





GENTEEI: POVERTY. 

The married man, the man of family, most 
deeply feels the miseries of genteel poverty. His 
personal sufferings are merged in the thoughts of 
home. He would gladly throw off the disgui 


OPT RE FLAG OF GOR TNICN?:+- 


| foreign wtems, 


The recent census in Russia shows a popula- 
tion of 79,000,000. 

The Universal Gazette states that 20,000 men 
have been forwarded to Italy since the invasion 
of the Marches by Piedmont. 

The European divers have saved 659 boxes of 
specie since they commenced working at the 
wreck of the Malabar. 

It is said that a brother of Car! Formes has 
been missing for eight years, and that he has at 





| last tarned up in Garibaldi’s army. 


The Hotel de Louvre, at Paris, is extremely 
costly in the gold and other decorations of its 
dining rooms — swelling its cost to some 


| $8,000,000, 


A letter from St. Petersburg says there are 


| 100,000 warriors on the right side of the Cauca- 
| sus who are vigorously defending their indepen- 


detice against the Russians. 

The Prussian Gazette says that 400 persons 
have died in Southern Kassia and Kiev from the 
puncture of a description of poisonous tly, which 
made its way from Asia. About sixty or sev- 


| enty years ago, a great number of persons died 


from a sitnilar cause. 

The Frankfort Journal says that a movement 
of troops is proceeding on a vast scale in Aus- 
tria with as little noise as possible. Heavy trains 


| full of soldiers and war materials are forwarded 


by night, aud pass through the capital without 
stopping. 

The “jupon multiple,” is the name of the latest 
invented Paris petticoat. It does xway with 
hoops and crinoline, “ supporting itself by the 
harmonious and intelligent disposition of the 
waves of muslin of which it is composed.” It 
can be moditied or increased at pleasure. 

A respectably-dressed man recently went into 
the shop of a tailor in Manetester, England, and 
handed the clerk an envelope, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain postage stamps and 
aslip of paper, on which was written, “ The 
value of a plaid scarf which 1 took from your 
door fourteen years ago, 15s.” 

The famous crystal throne which Shah Jehan 
counted amongst the most valuable cf the splen- 
did trophies which adorned his palace, has been 
sent to England in the Saladin. It consists of a 
single mass of rock crystal, two feet in height by 
four in diameter, and is ehaped like sofa cushions, 
with tassels at the corners. 


— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


As soldiers in the march of life, we may never 
learn to mark time, but time never fails to mark 
us. 

Modern education too often covers the fingers 
with rings, and at the same time cuts the sinews 
of the wrists. 





“Too late” and “no more” are the mesru- 


ful sisters, children of a sire whose age they 
never console. 


There are some men whose purposes are so 
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gladly resign his fashionable acquaintances, and 
seek his happiness when the day’s labors are 
over, in the bosom of his family. But the inex- 
orable world decides otherwise. He can never 
escape the grindstones to which he is tied. 
Country cousins must be entertained, family re- 
unions given, summer jaunts undertaken. He 
knows full well that as the mainspring of the 
whole machinery, if ge once give out, discord 
and destruction are t¥ inevitable result, and he 
works on, hopeless a p Finally, the 
anticipated crash comes. He loses nothing—he 
had nothing to lose. But now he may gain all 
for which he so long sighed. The play is over, 
the lights are out, and the gaudy trappings of as- 
sumed wealth may be replaced by honest home- 
spun. But it is too late, the intoxicating bowl 
of worldly vanity has become too necessary to 
the depraved taste to be now resigned. Once it 
might have been, but not now. Again he starts 
upon the fatal race, again he for a moment hov- 
ers above the horizon, and then forever disap- 
pears from sight, and it is heaven’s mercy if his 
memory is untainted with guilt. 








Wistar’s Barsam or Witp CuEerry.— 
The readers of our paper know that we have 
frequently recommended this family medicine in 
these columns, and we shall continue to do so as 
long as we are so thoroughly convinced of its 
efficacy in all cases of a consumptive character. 
One of our contributors has lately received most 
remarkable benefit in case of lung disease by its 
use, and in all cases of coughs, severe colds, in- 
flammation of the lungs and kindred complaints, 
its efficiency is undoubted. S. W. Fowle, & Co., 
of this city, are the proprietors, but the Balsam 
may be procured in any part of the country. 





Commerciar Enterprise.— During the dom- 
ination of Bonaparte, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cot- 
ton-twist, ete, were sent by sea from London to 
Salonica (in European Turkey), whence these 
goods were carried on horses and mules across 
Servia and Hungary, into the whole of Ger- 
many, and even into France; so that goods 
were consumed at Calais, coming from England, 
only seven leagues distant, which goods had 
made a circuit equivalent, as far as expense 
went, to a voyage twice round the world! 
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Dowation TO Brown University.—The 
Providence Journal reports that the library of 
Brown University has had a donation from one 
of the citizens of Providence, of one hundred 
and seventy volumes of the Shakspearian books 
from the famous Burton library. This wil! 
prove a valuable addition to its collection of 
books in this department, embracing several hun- 
dred volumes, which was purchased several years 
since in London by Professor Jewett. 
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Care ror THE Dear.—In some of the 
English churches, gutta percha tubes have been 
ficted up from the pulpit and reading desk, to 
pews occupied by people afflicted with deafness ; 
and notwithstanding they may sit upward of 
thirty feet from the pulpit, they can hear every 
word perfectly. , 

—_——————-¢- 900. 

Desoration.—To the east of the Jordan 
there are whole cities, heantifully built, and 
adorned with all the beauties of Gre ian and Ro- 
man art, still standing in d 


ssolate majesty, with 
no inhabitant b 


If and the hyena. 





A porvutar Ernor.—It is common to speak 
of those whom a flirt has jilted as her victim. 
This is a flirt’s error; her real victim is the man 
whom she accepts. 





ve gnificent that it may be permitted them 
to attempt nothing. 

Oar individual phiiosophies are ly 
nothing more than the ingenious excuses which 
pride offers for the wilfulness of all the other 
passions. 

There is nothing in nature more useful than 
water; but, commonly speaking, you can neither 
obtain a farthing for it nor get any article in ex- 
change for it. 

He who writes against the abuses of the age in 
which he lives, must depend on the generosity of 
the few for his bread, and the malice of the 
many for his fame. 

The word “ graphic ” is one of those needless- 
ly tortured from its original signification. It 
means merely “written,” and to speak of a 
graplie description is equivalent to saying a 
described description. 

A young clergyman having, in the hearing of 
Dr. Parr, stated that he would believe nothing 
he could not understand, the doctor said, “ Then, 
young man, your creed will be the shortest of any 
man’s I know.” 

Men are always pleased to entertain the worst 
opinion of their neighbors. The world will 
never believe a man to be unfortunate, or a suf- 
ferer, so long as it is possible to insist that he is 
a scoundrel. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which 
it communicates to old age. Men rise in char- 
acter often as they increase in years; they are 
venerable from what they have acquired, and 
pleasing from what they can impart. 

There are some people in the world who, still 
thinking what they shall do, do nothing because 
of their thinking. They act, it may be, on the 
return of the great comets. Ordinarily, their 
sole employment seems to consist in beating 
against every star in the heavens. 








Hoker’s Budget. 


A plea for old cheese—Mite is right. 

A sufficient explanation. Tom—What ails 
your eye, Joe? Joe—lI told aman he lied 

What is the best thing to prevent a maid from 
despairing? Pairing. 

The last place to look for chickens on ship- 
board is in the hatchway. 

What is the firet thing a young lady looks for 
in church? The hims. 

Why do white sheep eat more than black 
ones? Because there are more of them. 

The Brighton Reporter is out ogainst the girls 
wearing their dresses “so long ai the lower 
end.” 

The way to succeed in business is to “ pay 
dowa,” and then you will never be dunned to 
“pay up.” 

It is a common thing in the voyage cf lite, to 
mistake, like Sinbad, a whale’s back for an 
island. 

Wealth does not always improve us, A man, 
as he gets to be worth more, may become worth- 
less. 

“T shall be indebted to you for my life,” as the 
man said to his creditors when he ran away to 
Australia. 

Jeremiah was telling how much he liked 
calves’ head for dinner, when the mistress ex- 
claimed, “ O, you cannibal!” 

Some malicious persons assert that the letters 
M. D., which are placed after physicians’ names. 
signify “‘ Money Down.” 

A young lady says the reason she carries a 
parasol is, that the sun is of the masculine gen- 
der, and she cannot withstand his ardent glances 

A blind man went out to tea, when there, how 
did he contrive to see * He took a cup and saw, 
sir (saucer). 

Some of the California miners have their beds 
in their mines, to keep their ores from being ab 
stracted. They sleep upon their ores 

He who erects a perpendict 
izontal one, makes a nght ang! 
for trout wiih a naked line, 
angie. 

Those who would enjoy good eating should 
keep good-natured; an angry man can't tell 
whether he is eating boiled cabbage, or stewed 
umbrella. 








makes a wrong 





| by offering to work out her road-tax. 





Quill and Scissors. 


Mrs. Dr. Lydia Sayer Hasbrouck, of Orange 
county, N. Y., who insists that a woman should 
not be taxed. unless she is allowed to vote, has 
thought to shame the collector oat of his demand 
The di« 





| tress, having somewhat passed the bloom of 


| 

















outh, made no impression upon the offic! 
ae therefore, instead of paying under pro- 
test, as some of her sisters do, she went upon the 
road and drove a cart. 

The international meteorological congress pro- 
posed by Lieutenant Maury, has been assented (0 
by thirty different governments, and will soon 
meet to arrange a general programme for observ- 
ations upon the weather, prevailing winds, tides, 
ocean currents, and all those atmospheric phe 
nomena which are of importance to the sailer 
and the farmer. Science has thus accomplished 
what politics has attempted in vain, a confedera- 
tion of nations. 

A distressing accident occurred in Scott county, 
Towa, a few days ago. The wife of Mr. William 
Nellis being engaged in some household duty at 
some distance away, left her two childrem, aged 
two and four years, at the house. The prairie 
was on fire near by, and the children, it is sup- 
posed, attempted to go to their mother, when the 
youngest one got caught in the fire, and was 
burned to death. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard has endeavored to ascer- 
tain the duration of sensibility in animals in 
whom the circulation of the blood had been 
stopped by a ligature round the large blood- 
vessels of the heart. He finds that the duration 
of sensibility in the toes in rabbits varies between 
twenty and twenty-three minutes ; in guinea-pigs 
between forty and fifty minutes; and in dogs be- 
tween thirty and thirty five minutes. 

A farmer in Scotland hooked a large pike, 
weighing twenty-one pounds, and left it for dead 
upon the bank of the river, opposite his house ; 
but his dog pap age | to brush past it, the fish 
caught him by the tail, and although the dog, ia 
his haste to get home, plunged into the river and 
swam across, the pike did not let go till the dog 


; sat reached the farmyard, and had assistance 


from the farmer. 


Statistics go to prove that tea is used, more or 
less, by one-half of the human race—500,000,000 
ple. Theine is the peculiar organic prin- 
which gives tea its value. Taken in small 
quantities, tea is healthful; but the extract of 
ene ounce taken per day, by one person, pro- 
duces trembling of the limbs and wandering of 
the mind. 

A man who had boen imbibing pretty freely in 
Washington, one night lately, on his way home 
was encountered by two keepers of an Insane 
Retreat who were in search of an 
lunatic, and compelled to go with them. It was 
almost morning before they discovered that they 
had “nabbed” the wrong man, who was thor- 
oughly sobered by his fright. 

The Smith light, the result of a chemical 
combination, which has been on trial on a loco- 
motive on the New York Central Railroad for 
more than a year, is now deemed satisfactory. 
By this light the fine print of a newspaper can be 
read ata distance of 2400 feet, far enough to 
render any obstruction visible in time to stop the 
train. 

The Romans have a caricature in which the 
head of Napoleon is laid open, and all Europe 
is represented as staring at the imperial brains 
with a bewildered expression, denoting the in- 
ability of the knowing ones to read the riddle 
which is now perplexing conservatives and 
revolutionists. 

Electricity, under certain circumstances, pro- 
duces the same effect upon sugar as fermentation 
in transforming it into alcohol. M. Nie de 
Saint Victor, by passing electric currents qooegh 
sweet wine, rendered it more alcoholic ; some 
of its sugar was converted into alcohol. 

‘The tarfmen of Kentucky are aboat to estab- 
lish « challenge cup, to be run for with a sweep- 
stakes at the meeting at Woodlawn. It is to he 
of silver, value $1000, and the entrance is to be 
$300, play or pay. The race is to be a single 
dash of four miles, and weight for age. 


The number of deaths from scarlet fever in 
Philadelphia reached twenty-two during a late 
week. his is a great increase, and the disease 
appears almost to have assumed the form of 
epidemic. 

Mayor Bishop, of Cincinnati, was arrested the 
other night as a horse thief. He was imitating 
Haroun al Raschid, and trying to catch the 
watchman asleep, and got caught himself. 

Lee & Co., who failed in Baltimore, owe 
$300,000, and have probable assets of $60,000. 
‘The attempt to stick the public with little mines 
at high figures was unsuccessful. 

The omnibus receipts of London for a week, 
ending October 10, were some $60,000, an aver- 
age of $3,000,000 a year. 

If the Keystone State was named after Penn, 
how comes it that it is called Pencil-va-nia? 
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| Marriages. oa 





In this cit: Rev Sumner Ellis, Mr. Frank Whitten 
to Miss forek'a Brown. ‘ 

By Kev. Kollin H Neale, Mr. James W. Harris to Migs 
Anna F. Pettee 

By Kev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Wilson Pinkham to Mins 
Louisa A Cushing. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Charles H Acolley to Mixes 
Annie R. Arras. 

y Rev. Mr Duncan, Mr. Henry FP. Tilton to Mise 

Bligabeth Spiller. 

By Kev. De, Eddy, Mr. Charlies A. Haughton to Mise 
Martha BE. 8: mond« 

By Rev. W.C. High, Mr. Wesley O. Hoiway to Mire 
Hepzibah Croft 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. ©. A. Skinner, Mr. Jasnes 
Mellen, Jr , to Miva Christina V. Davie 

At Somerville, by Key D. HH. Clark, Mr Nathan A 
Fimmonds to Miva Mary A. Burbank. 

At East Boston, by Rev. W. HH. Cudworth, Mr. James 
F Cook to Mire Heien M. Everber 

At North Cambridge, by Kev. J. W. Marsters, Mr. Wil. 
liam He Wright to Misa Emily M Teele 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Vo Vurber, Mr. Greenivef 
Norton to Mise Sarah F. Sargent. 

At Salem. by Rev. Mr Deinell, Mr. George H Bur 
roughs to Miss Ceroline Bird 

At Lowell, by Kev. Chester Field, Mr. Prank & Badger 
to Mise Sarah J Pomroy 

At New Bedford. by Key WH Parker, Mr Nathaniel 
8. Cannon to Miss Fannie A. Jennings 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mre Malinths Waee, 1% Mre Aros 4 
Chester, 23. Mr. Charles F. Lunt, 19. Mr. Charice 
Lavigeguiet, 19 

At Roxbury, Mr Jeremish Gore, 

At Cnelses, Mr James ¥. Hesseitine. 2), Mr. George 
P Waters, 27 

At South Boston, Mr. John Boston, 59 

At Brookline, Mre Kitaa Lowe 44 

At Woeshington Village Ceptatn Charles Moore. 63. 

At Andover, Mrs. Sarah Kareiaed, 77 

At Cambridge, Mr Koyal Stimaon, T2 

At Waltham, Mr P A J Danter 4) 

At Dedham. Mrs Flors Mo Pond. 40 

At Worcester, Mrs. Hannah RK Vay, 77; Mr KElishe 
Startevant, &. ° 

At Saiem, Mr. Thomas Wiliams (2; Mies Mary Buey, 





ee) 
At Giaocester. Mr. Benjamin Haskell, Jr, 2 
At Newbury port, Mr Moses Dodge 54 
At Palmer, Mies Maria Cook [A 
At New Bediors, Mre Kiuateth B. Wrightington 49. 
At North iladier, Mre #iivia Hemmenwey <4 
At Acushnet, Mr William W. Taher, 14 
At East Sioughton, Mre Eunice Bienchard, ~ 
At Milton, Mive Fannie A Thayer, 22 
At Freetown, Mr. Byivenus & Paine, 0 
At Townsend. Mr Wabiegton Wright, & 
At Milford Mre Phete Kubers, @ 
At Pitehberg, Mre. Ly dis Faller, 4. 
A Me, Mr Kotert Morton, 




























































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“IT 18 GOOD TO BE ALONE.” 





“ ah!” said the guide, as on the bleak hill 
He felt the north wind piercing and chill, 
And terror was numbing his powers and will, 
And his frame was cold as stone, 
‘It is good to be alone.” 


“ Ab!” said the trapper, as over the river 
His gleaming skates the ice did shiver, 
With none near him to deliver 
From the following wolves with their dismal tone, 
Tt is good to be alone” 


“ Ab!” said the youth in a foreign land, 
When crushed and smitten by Death's cold hand, 
He looks in vain for the friendly hand 
Which would have been round him at home, 
‘It is good to be alone.” 


« Ah!” said the sad, disconsolate lover, 
When the first neglects made hic: discover 
That she whom he loved now loved another, 

And his happiness had flown, 
** It is good to be alone.”’ 


* Ah!” said the husband, when by him lying 
The bride of a twelvermonth lay gasping and dying, 


And moments more precious txan king were 


guard against the first advancement. Ernest | 


Renwood was soon at the gipsey camp, and ere 
long in close conversation with the leader of the 
troop, a man who had villany engraven on his 
very forehead, and rascality looking out from 
every expression of his wrinkled and weather- 
beaten countenance. It is singular how thor- 
oughly a man’s calling will mould his physical 
system into his express image. This man was 
the chief of the gipseys, and his form and every 
look said the same. He seemed to have been 
formed by nature to fill the space he filled; and 
yet no mortal could tell the untoward circum- 
stances that had made him that which he now 
was. Circumstances had moulded him to its 
purpose, not birth, for I could point you to signs 
there that bespeak intelligence above the class in 
which he now moves ; but we wander. 

Renwood explained his business at once; 
which was that of the child’s destruction. He 
knew his man, and made it a plain business 
transaction, offering the gipsey a reward that 
might have tempted a more honest man. All 
was arranged to his satisfaction. The gipsey 
contracted that on the following night the child 
should be stolen from her own room while 





fiying 
With the clock's monotonous tone, 
* It is good to be alone.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GIPSEY DANSEUSE. 


BY EDWARD HAWKSLEY. 

In the story we are about to tell you, kind 
reader, we shall not dwell upon the characteris- 
tics of a class whose peculiarities have already 
been made the theme of much ink-spilling ; but 
we have only to refer tho reader to the manners 
and customs of the English gipseys of the last 
century. They were a class peculiar and dis- 
tinct, who wandered about the country in small 
bands, comprising both sexes, and living literally 
by their wits; poaching, stealing, fortune-telling, 
and the like occupying their time. ‘ 

At the date our story commences, about the 
year seventeen hundred and forty, there resided 
in the west riding of Yorkshire, England, a fam- 
ily of ancient pedigree and great wealth. This 
was the family of Sir George Pasely, a gentle- 
man of the old English school—proud but kind 
to his numerous retainers, hospitable and liberal 
to the fullest extent of charity, but as « justice he 
was also austere and rigid, imbued with those 
strict notions that actuated the early Puritans, 
our own parents, who were descendants of the 
same stock as Sir George himself. Justice 
Pasely as the peasantry were accustomed to call 
him, lived in the old family mansion of his an- 
cestors, of whose long and honorable line he was 
the only living representative. 

Sir George was married, but not until he was 
already a bachelor, but his wife was a young and 
lovely being, of tender age compared with his 
own, for when she became Lady Pasely she was 
but nineteen years of age. Sir George doted on 
her, and indeed she was worthy his fondest re- 
gard, being everything in person and mind that 
the heart could wish. But, alas! the destroyer 
death came, and the same hour that made him 
a father, took the gentle mother and fond wife to 
her long home. Sir George was a philosopher, 
but what does cold, methodical theory weigh 
when the heart is touched? He wept over his 
bereavement like a child, and while he pressed 
his infant daughter to his breast, swore to love it 
with a redoubled affection, and thus make up in 
part for the want of a mother’s endearing care. 
Time rolled on, and the sweet child grew daily 
more and more like to what her mother was, 
while Sir George loved her with a deep and 
absorbing affection. 

There was a young man, a wild and reckless 
spirit, that claimed to be next of kin to the 
Pasely family with Sir George, and who would, 
doubtless, from some peculiar causes known to 
law, be able to establish his right to the estates 
now holden by Sir George, provided he should 
die without issue. Therefore the birth and fu- 
ture growth of the little Louise Pasely was 
watched with jealous care by Ernest Renwood, 
who hoped one day to possess the broad Pasely 
estates for his own. The child presented an in- 
surmountable barrier to this expectation, and 
each day that added strength and fresh life to 
the bright-eyed and lovely Louise, rendered the 
dark-spirited Renwood more desperate. And 
yet, to cover the feelings that prompted him, he 
was in the daily habit of communion with the 
family and household of Sir George, and tlie 
little Louise even had no warmer friend, appar- 
ently, than the dark and wicked-souled Renwood. 

Four years had passed since the birth of Lou- 
ise, who proved to be a sturdy and beautiful 
child, when Renwood saw that he must bring his 
designs to an issue, nor leave any longer his 
hopes to chance. He therefore formed the reso- 
lution of adopting some expedient to rid himself 
of her, for as we have seen, she stood between 
him and the rich lands he so much coveted. He 
was not naturally a hardened villain, but that 
powerful incentive to evil, that most thriving 
agent of the evil spirit, avarice, was goading him 
on to the brink of perdition; and he had no 
power whereby to resist, for he was an orphan, 
and had been reared, lacking the fostering care 
and goodly counsel that forewarns and forearms 
youth against the temp of hood 

It was late one mild summer’s night, when he 
came to this conclusion; he recalled to his mind 
that at a wild and secluded spot, some two miles 
from the immediate neighborhood of Sir George's 
estate, there were encamped at that very hour a 
band of gipseys, who he at once conjectured 
might be of service to him in the plan he pro- 
posed to execute; viz., to rid himself of the little 
Louise Pasely, heiress to the estates that he was 
determined to possess. Renwood had wrought 
himself up to a pitch of desperate determination, 
and he scouted at the means by which ke was to 
gain his purpose, so that.he might but sacceed in 
his grand object. Step by step he had come to 
this, as we always progress in evil, for there nev- 
er was a hardened villain who became so at a 
single move. Therefore is it that we should 








leeping, the doors being left unlocked through 
the agency of Renwood (who, as we have seen, 
had free access to the house), and its life sacri- 
ficed before the light of another day should dawn 
upon them; and for this the gipsey was to re- 
ceive five hundred pounds sterling. This fixed 
upon, Ernest Renwood turned to seek his home, 
moving with the stealthy tread that cleaves to 
the feet of the guilty. It was a fearful night to 
him, though the elements seemed all to slumber, 
for he had contracted for the murder of a human 
being! 

The gipsey was faithfal to his contract; the 
little Lonise disappeared on the subsequent night, 
and on the following morning, when her absence 
was discovered, consternation filled the hearts of 
all. The father, Sir George, was almost deliri- 
ous with anguish. No means were left untried 
to explain the mystery, but in vain was all search. 
The gipsey band were examined, but no intelli- 
gence was gleaned from them. They appeared 
to be all at their encampment as before, and all 
search seemed only deeper to envelope the whole 
affair in mystery. A sadly dark cloud then set- 
tled over the household of Sir George, for even 
the d ics fully participated in his grief, so 
great a favorite hud the bright-eyed and beautiful 
child been with all. 

Time never lags, let whatever contingency oc- 
cur; and still it passed on, but it healed not this 
wound in the heart of Sir George Pasely, and all 
the attempts instituted by his friends to divert his 
mind were in vain. He joined in the politics of 
the times, became a member of parliament, con- 
tested the palm with some of the most powerful 
minds of the day, and with success, too, for he 
was a man of brilliant talents and general ac- 
quirements ; but all the while did the festering 
sore of grief canker in his heart, wrinkling his 
brow and dimming the light of his eye. In the 
sweet little Louise he seemed to have lost every- 
thing that was dear tohimin life She still held 
the same place in his heart, and he daily pictured 
her gentle little form to his imagination, and wept 
over the remembrance. 

Twelve years, with all the changes that so long 
a portion of time brings, have passed since the 
loss that had so wrung the heart of Sir George. 
He had grown gray, and many a wrinkle crossed 
his manly brow. Fatigued and disgusted with 
an employment in which he could feel no inter- 
est, he determined upon a partial retirement from 
the political arena, as a course more congenial 
with his feelings ; therefore it was at the expira- 
tion of the time referred to, that he was again at 
his home in Yorkshire, where he resumed his seat 
as a justice of the county. Leaving Sir George 
Puasely with a heart softened from its native stern- 
ness by the sorrow it had so intimately known, 
we will turn to another part of our tale, begging 
the reader’s patience. 

Turn with us then, so please you, to the south 
of sunny France; it is the vineyard season, and 
the racy grapes, bloated with over-ripeness, are 
being gathered. A gay time this among the 
French peasantry, and these gipseys know it 
well, for see, in this little post-town, it is night- 
fall, and the laborers of both sexes, each with a 
richly-loaded basket of the generous product of 
the vine, are coming in from the neighboring 
fields. Here before the small post-house and 
tavern on the little green, the laborers pause to 
witness the dance of the gipsey tribe. Whilethe 
rest throw themselves lazily upon the green- 
sward, forming a wild and picturesque group, to 
whose countenances the twilight and reflections 
of the western sky lent additional interest, by 
clothing them in strangely vivid hues ; two of the 
gipsey tribe, a male and female, commenced the 
dance together upon the greensward. 

The girl coupled her light and graceful move- 
ments with the notes of the merry castancts, 
while the young man accompanied her upon the 
gay ringing tambourine. The girl might have 
been sixteen years of age, and her companion 
perhaps a couple of years her senior, both evinc- 
ing the healthful vigor that the gipsey’s life, so 
near to nature, is sure to induce. The fostered 
and delicate child of wealth could only envy 
such charms as the gipsey girl exhibited, she 
could not possess them. Art may imitate, but it 
cannot equal nature. Minnitti, the danseuse of 
the gipsey tribe, was a queen in beauty, and 
many a queen would have envied her. 

What brilliancy in those eyes of black, and 
how round and beautiful the outline of that form 
and face. How thrillingly lovely the expression 
of her speaking countenance, how graceful her 
light and airy step. The dance over, she ad- 
vanced to the crowd, who have stood mute and 
entranced with the scene, and holding the tam- 
bourine taken from her companion, solicits in 
eloquent silence a few francs in payment for the 
exhibition. And stay, even the crabbed old 
post-keeper thrusts his hand into his pocket. It 
must be enchantment that can move him. The 
gipsey danseuse has ali the ruddy complexion 
that her exposed life induces, but still there is a 
delicacy in her skin, a native refinement in her 
manner, that secm to announce her as being 
above the rude companions who surround her. 








Her dress resembles the Castilian style, and her | 
companion wears the costume of a Spanish 
mountaineer. Had fate ever placed two beings 
more appropriately together? Each seemed the 
counterpart of the other, and grace and beauty 
the share of both. 

“ Friend,” said the landlord of the little inn 
referred to, addressing the leader of the gipseys, 
a dark tall man, with a most forbidding counte- 
nance, “friend, whither do you travel ?” 

“ We are bound for merry England.” 

“ And from whence, master?” 

“ Here, there, and everywhere,” replied the 
gipsey, vacantly; and then, as if arousing, said, 
“we have travelled these many years upon the 
continent, and are now about to try English 
ground.” 

“Where do you stay for the night?” asked the 
landlord, eyeing the beautiful person of the dan- 
seuse, who had evidently warmed into life what 
little soul the old man had left in his bosom. 

“In the outskirts of the village, where our 
tents are pitched.” 

“ Does the danseuse sleep under a tent with the 
rest of you?” 

“Where else should she sleep, monsicur?” 
asked the leader, now turning his shrewd and 
suspicious eye upon the speaker. 

“TI would fain give her lodgings free in my 
house for the night; she seems too delicate to 
lodge without better shelter.” 

“There is no better shelter than the heavens,” 
said the gipsey, turning coolly away, and making 
a signal for the band to follow. 

A month subsequent to this scene upon the 
greensward in France, the gipscy band were in 
the west riding of Yorkshire, England, and the 
beautiful danseuse Minnitti, with her handsome 
companion, were performing to the delighted 
villagers of the country. It does not escape the 
inquisitive eyes of the spectators, that her com- 
panion, Fernando, watches with a loving eye each 
motion of Minnitti. Both seem to be all in all 
to each other; while they danced day after day, 
apparen*'v happy and content, until at last 
trouble Luset their path, and of which we must 
tell you, gentle reader. 

The little town in the environs of which the 
gipsey band were encamped, was one day thrown 
into commotion by one of the inhabitants declar- 
ing that an article of considerable value had been 
stolen from his house. The article stolen was a 
valuable jewel, and as a matter of course the 
gipseys, who had now been in the neighborhood 
for some days, were charged with the theft. One 
of the inhabi even bered to have seen 
a female of the tribe near the door of the house 
from whence the jewel was missing, on the day 
of its loss; while another, thus aided and 
prompted by the declaration of the first, was 
ready to make oath that he had also observed the 
person, and moreover that it was none other than 
Minnitti, the danseuse of the band ! 

This was quite sufficient, and upon such strong 
circumstantial evidence, the beautiful girl was 
seized and rudely carried fo the justice of the 





county for examinatiof. oor Minnitti, how she 
drooped under the rough ¢harge and consequent 
mortification, even as a budding flower withers 
under the influence of an untimely frost! She 
hid her face in her hands and wept like a child, 
while the gaping crowd wondered how a gipsey 
could cry at all. The justice listened with offi- 
cial dignity to the charge brought against the 
gipsey girl, and after hearing the evidence that 
was also given, he was forced to gend her to pris- 
on. In vain was all the proof offered by the 
tribe as to her innocence ; no court would heed a 
gipsey’s evidence, and the justice was forced, 
though compassion was in his heart, ay, and 
beamed broadly from his countenance, too, to 
commit the girl. 

Immediately after the justice had pronounced 
the sentence, and the weeping girl was about to 
be borne away by the officers of the court, a 
young man stepped suddenly forward from the 
crowd and said, while he thrust aside the rough 
hands that were extended to seize Minnitti: 

“ Stand back, if you would not have me take 
your lives! The girl is innocent—I stole the 
jewel! Why should you charge this upon that 
gentle being, innocent and pure, ay, purer than 
the best of ye? Itis I whoam guilty!” 

“Thou!” cried the gipsey girl; “ impossible, 
Fernando!” for it was her companion of the 
dance. And the gentle girl, rejoicing to find 
one friend so near her in this fearful moment, 
threw her arms about his neck and wept upon 
his breast. 

“Even so, dear Minnitti,” he replied, “ but 
fear not for me, I shall soon be released again. 
Keep up 2 brave heart, dear girl.” 

As he said these words, the justice directed the 
officers to release the girl and commit the young 
man to prison, glad of an opportunity to clear 
one whom he could not find it in his heart to 
commit. With anguish speaking in every line 
of her beautiful face, the gipsey girl bid Fernan- 
do farewell, and turned weeping towards the 
encampment. 

“My good girl,” said the justice, calling 
after her, “come hither, I would speak with 


” 


‘you. 
Minnitti obeyed mechanically. 


“ What is thy name, child?” asked the justice, 
in a gentle tone intended to soothe her wounded 
feelings. 

“ They call me Minnitti,” she replied, sadly. 

The justice looked kindly upon her, and con- 
ferred in a low tone with the clerk at his side, for 
a moment, then asked : 

“ And this young man, who is he ?” 

“His name is Fernando, and he is one of our 
people.” 

“Though he was guilty, it seems he was too 
honest to let thee suffer for him,” continued the 
justice. 

“Sir,” said the gipsey girl, a virtuous indig- 
nation beaming from her bright eyes, “‘ he is not 
guilty.” 

“Not guilty, girl? Why, be acknowledges 
the charge freely.” 

“ Still he is innocent.” 

“ What is his object, then?” asked the justice, 
more interested than ever in the conversation and 
the subject of it. 





“To save me from prison, sir,” said Minnitti, 


while her bosom heaved with sobs that well-nigh 
choked her. 

“ Do you know this to be so '” 

“ What other purpose could he have in view "” 

“ True, true, if he be not guilty in fact. Stay, 
is this Fernando thy lover, girl? Speak.” 

The gipsey blushed (another wonder to those 
around, that a gipsey could show the color of 
virtue) and hid her face. 

“ Well, weil, child,” said the justice kindly, 
moved even to tears by the scene before him, “1 
will think over this matter, and perhaps if neither 
of you is guilty it may be made so to appear ;” 
and signifying to the gipsey that she might de- 
part, the court room was soon cleared and the 
crowd dispersed. 

The justice was Sir George Pasely, and that 
same night while he sat alone in his study, mus- 
ing upon the examination of the gipsey and the 
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singular circumstances relating to it, a servant | 
announced that a stranger desired to see him. | 


He was admitted, and the tall, gaunt person of 


the gipsey leader was before him. Sir George | 


motioned him to a seat. 


“Judge,” said he, at once, “Iam aman of | 
few words. Ihave come here on a matter of | 


business, and with your permission will speak at 
once to the point.” 

“ Go on, sir.” 

“Twelve years ago,” continued the gipscy, 
“ you lost a child.” 

The old man sprang like an infuriated animal 
upon the person of the gipsey, and seizing him 
by the throat, had nearly thrown him upon the 
floor, before the gipsey sufficiently recovered 
himself to release his neck from Sir George's 


ag ' 
tay,” said the gipsey, casting off the jus- 
tice with an ease that showed at once his superior 
physical power, and with a degree of composure 
that proved him to be no stranger to scenes of 
personal conflict; “no power on earth can make 
me speak unless I choose. Now deal with me 
like a man, and I will doso; resort to force, and 
I am dumb forever.” 

“ Speak, then,”’ said the old man, trembling in 
every limb; ‘‘speak—what of my child ?” 

“ As I said before, this is purely a matter of 
business on my part,” continued the gipsey; 
“will you give me five hundred pounds if I will 
return your daughter to you ?” 

“T will have you confined until you do speak,” 
said Sir George, reaching towards a bell to sum- 
mona servant. 

“Stop,” said the gipsey, “if you resort to 
force, I tell you again, this secret shall dic in my 
breast ; deal honestly with me, and I will keep 
my word to the very letter, and your child shall 
be restored.” 

Sir George sunk back in his chair, overcome 
by the exertion he had involuntarily made, bid- 
ding him ge on. 

“ The check, sir,” said the gipsey, ‘draw me 
the bill for five hundred pounds, and I will then 
go on.” 

Without a word further, Sir George drew a 
bill upon his banker for the amount specified, 
saying to the gipsey as he exhibited the draft, 
honestly drawn and filled up: 

“ Now, sir, speak, and if you give me faithful 
intelligence, upon my honor the draft and money 
shall be yours.” 

“Enough. Iamsatisfied. Now, Sir George, 
the girl that was tried before you to-day, charged 
with theft, is thy daughter.” 

“My God!’ exclaimed the agitated parent, 
scarcely able to contain himself, “bring her to 
me at once.” 

“Stay, sir,” continued the gipsey, “ first let 
me explain to you my own agency in the affair.” 

“No matter, no matter, I forgive you—bring 
me my child.” 

“But Lask no forgiveness; first let me ex- 
plain. I learned this secret in @ distant land, 
fcom a man who had been paid to destroy your 
child, but who, taking a fancy to her, preferred 
to save her life, and adopted her. When I 
learned this from him he was on his deathbed. 
I promised him to bring her to you. I have done 
so, and now only demand payment for my 
expenses.” 

Saying which, he coolly placed the draft in his 
pocket, saying that the girl should be sent et 
once to her father. Part of the gipsey’s story 
was true. He who had stolen Louise from her 
home was dead. The present leader of the tribe 
did not come to Sir George, however, until he 
ascertained that Renwood was deceased, and that 
nothing was to be mado by keeping the secret. 
So had he in part spoken truly. 

At the expiration of an hour, during which 
Sir George could hardly conquer his impatience, 
Minnitti, the lovely danseuse, entered Sir 
George’s apartment, and was at once clasped in 
his arms, with barely a word that told her all. 

“O, Heaven,” said the father, while he altern- 
ately pressed her to his heart, and held her from 
him, that he might see more clearly her womanly 
perfections, “I thank thee for at last returning 
her to me, so beautiful, so gentle, so loving, ay, 
and £o pure, there can be no guile or deceit in 
that face ;” and Sir George was almost beside 
himself with joy and delight. Louise,”’ said he, 
the tears streaming from his eyes, “dear, dear 
Louise.” 

“TI do remember that name,”’ said she, mus- 
ing, ‘it comes over me like a dream, long, long 
forgotten.” 

“ Ah, my child,” said Sir George, “ nothing 
on earth shall again separate us from each 
other.” 

“ But father, dear father,” said Louise, bewil- 
dered and over happy, “will you release 
Fernando ?” : 

“Ay, atonce. The brave fellow who would 
have saved thee at the expense of his own lib- 
erty, shall be suitably rewarded.” 

As he spoke he wrote an order for his imme- 
diate relcase, which was despatched forwith by 
a servant, with directions to bring the gipsey to 
Sir George's apartment. In the meantime 
Louise's early history was crowded upon her 
astonished ears, almost in a single breath, while 
Sir George wondered that he had not at first dis- 
covered the likeness of Louise to her mother, 
which was now so apparent ata glance. Karely 
is there such a quantum of joy crowded into one 


» 





single hour, as filled the one we have cred lt 
was no longer mere time, bat swilt-wit ged 
seconds 

Fernando came at last, little dreaming of the 
denouement that was await ge him Ile was 
surprised to find Minnitti in the con pany of Sir 
George, and at once 1 ehtly conjectured that his 
release was owing to her intercesyion; but his 
astonishment was beyond description when the 
true position of the matter was explained to him 
Suddenly he became sad, and a tear even trem 


bled in his handsome eye, when the justice 
asked : 

“ What grieves you, my friend ?”” 

“To realize, sir, that Minnitti's finding a 
father must be the cause of our separation.” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“ 7 

Would one of your blood and standing in the 

world marry a child to one of the proscribed 
race?” 

“Ay,” said the jastice, “Louise should be 
yours if you were the—the—I wont exact 


ly say 
what, after the proofs of affection you have 
shown her. Why, she tells me that for a ve ar, 
ever since you first joined the band in Spain, 


you have been like a brother to her, having a 
care for all her wants, protecting ber from insult 
and injury, in more than one instance at the peril 
of your life. Here, sir,” said Sir George, “the 
world may call me an old fool if it chooses, but 
give me your hand, and yours too, Louise— 
there, (placing them together) you have a 
father’s blessing, may you be happy.” 

Fernando pressed the tearful girl to his breast, 
saying : 

“ Dear Louise, blessed be the power that over- 
rules us all.’’ 

“Dear Fernando, how happy we shall be now, 
with every opportunity for improvement; and 
all the fine things you have taught me, to read, to 
write, and everything, I can improve them ail, 
and we will be very happy together, shall we 
not?” 

“We will, indeed,” replied Fernando ; then 
turning to the justice, said, “the trial is passed, 
and now I too will speak. One year since I 
made a vow, on quitting my studies, that I would 
seek a wife who should love me for myself alone. 
Being of noble birth—nay, start not, it is trae— 
I assumed these rustic germents, and determined 
to wear them until I found a heart and proved it 
worthy of my love. I saw Louise as a gipsey. 
I loved her at once, yet I determined 10 keep my 
oath. I tested her affection in every reasonable 
way, and learned to love her for her purity of 
mind, as well as her extraordinary beauty of 
person ; travelled with her, danced by her side, 
slept in the same camp, and when the time had 
nearly come for me take my gipsey wife to my 
bosom, lo, I find her of gentle birth like myself, 
while each has truly proved the other's love.”” 

“ And such faithful love Heaven must eurely 
bless,” said the father, wiping the big tears away 
from his furrowed cheeks. “O, spare me from 
any further disclosures,” said Sir George, “ lest 
I find the next shall awake me and prove all this 
joy but a dream.” 

“Tt is too tangible for mere fancy,” said Fer- 
nando, again embracing Louise, “ for see, I hold 
thee, dearest, to my heart.” 

“God is great!” said the justice, raising his 
hands to heaven, and while they knelt there, the 
gray-haired old man poured forth a prayer which 
was redolent of the overflowing of a heart filled 
with gratitude. 

Fernando de Cortez was indeed born of the 
blood royal of Spain, and in this romantic way 
had he chosen himself a wife. We might make 
our tale more complete by adding to it, but still 
we could only show that happiness was the future 
lot of Tux Girsey Danstuss. 





HERTZ, THE PIANIST. 


A ludicrous anecdote is told of Hertz, the 
pianist, when in California. He had announced 
a concert in one of the new cities in the “ dig- 
gins,” and sent on to San Franeisco for his 
piano, but to his great dismay it did not come. 
The ezdience had assembled, and the unlucky 
musician expected nothing else than to be howie- 
knifed by the outraged miners. Observing his 
terror, they asked him what was the matter, 
whereupon he confessed all. “O, never mind 
the pi-anner,” said two of them, encouragingly, 
“we don’t care for it. We came to see you— 
make us a speech.” Hertz did his best, and they 
had all nearly forgotten the piano when its arri- 
val was announced. A company of stout men 
carried it into the hall and placed it on the plat 
form. It was a three-cornered, or “grand” 
piano, and Hertz promised himself to astonish 
the natives, seated himself on an empty whiskey 
keg, and struck the keys. Blum, blum! splash, 
splash! Nota sound did the piano give, rave 
that of the keys striking in water. The Califor- 
nians who had brought the “box” from San 
Francisco, finding it heavy, had floated it to 
town, and on dragging it out upon the levee, 
neglected to pour the water from the inside.— 
N. O. Picayune. 





-- 
FLOWERS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

There are plenty such, if you are not too hur- 

ried to notice them. picked three to day. 


First, I saw a workman ac mid day, seated on 
the sidewalk under a tree, bis faithful wile beside 
him, just uncovering a steaming little dinner- 
basket which she had prepared and brought from 
the distant street in which was the one room they 
called “home.” Who happier than they? he 
eating, she looking on, well pleased and happy. 
Next, atevening, I saw a mother, ber hard day's 
toil over, bringing the little one, with ite shining 


face and smoothly-combed hair, to meet the 
rough but loving father, and place it, crowing, 
in his out-stvetched arms, smiliingly taking in 
exchange from his hand the spade, with which 
that night’s supper had been cheerfully earned 
for her and her babe. Again—lI saw a langhing 
little boy, whose face suddenly grew old in a mo- 
ment, as a reeling figure came d the corner, 
glide with white cheeks to his side, and pasring 





’ 
his little arm within that of the nerveless drunk- 
ard’s, sob out to the boys, with a love thet no 
taunts or disgrace could quench, “ Hush, ‘tae my 


father !"—Cassell’s Family Paper 


PAWS OF?. 

Visitors to museums are very apt to tourl and 
handle specimens—this ie an itching which scemse 
natural to us all. Dr. Buckland had on hw 
drawing-room tables, at Oxford, many thogs 
very pretty to look at, and valuch'e is them 
selves. Through frequent handling they bed, 
from time to time, been injered and broken; he, 


therefore, placed on these tables 
words “ Paws off” conspicu 
them. This concise mode of 
wish of the proprietor had t! 
paws were kept off. — TranscrijA 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PUNISHMENT PARADE, 


BY LIEUT. T. $8. REED. 

“Corrorat Dykes wants to get married, 
Colonel! Hanks, and has asked me to recommend 
his application to your notice,” said Lieutenant 
Buckram, the officer in charge of the Light Com 
pany of the 000th Regiment, on service in the 
island of Hotenough.* 

Now Colonel Hunks had purchased the lieuten- 
ant colonelcy of the 000th, over the heads of the 
officers serving in the corps. But although this 
circumstance caused a little grumbling, yet as 
the rules of the English service permitted an 
ofticer of one regiment to purchase into another, 
there would not have been dissatisfaction if 
Colonel Hunks had not made himself personally 
disagreeable. But Colonel Hunks considered 
that as he had bought and paid for it, the com- 
mand of the regiment was his own, and he, like 
some other people, was more ready to enjoy the 
privileges than to perform the duties of property. 
The result was that both officers and men dis- 
liked Colonel Hunk:,and as a natural consequence 
Cotonel Hunks disliked his men and his officers. 
To Mr. Buckram’s communication, the colonel 
replied tartly : 

“ Married—what the deuce does he want to 
marry for? I have too many women in the 
regiment already. The regulation number ought 
never to be exceeded. A wife spoils the best 
soldier who ever handled a musket.” 

“JT should not have presumed to ask your in- 
dulgence for Dyke, if the girl he wants to marry 
had not been likely to be a credit to the corps. 
She is the davghter of old Sergeant Major An- 
derson, who was pensioned from the regiment, 
and is settled in the island, on a small farm that 
he has purchased. The old man is much re- 
spected by all hands, and his daughter, born in 
the regiment, is known to usall as a well-behaved, 
good girl.” 

“T shall not give permission !” 

This curt answer was made in a tone that for- 
bade further intercession, and Lieutenant Buck- 
ram therefore bowed, and retired to communicate 
his ill success to Mr. Anderson, who was waiting 
to know the result of the application. The 
cedionei’s refusal oceasioned a little discussion in 
the old sergeant major’s family, on the steps 
that should be taken, which resulted in an appli- 
cation in the ordinary form to the garrison chap- 
lain to publish the banns, as is usual among 
civilians attached to the Episcopalian church of 
England. 

On the following Sunday Colonel Hunks was 
something more than astonished at hearing the 
chaplain sonorously deliver the publication, for 
the first time of asking, of the banns of marriage 
between Henry Dyke and Mary Anderson, both 
of the parish of Yam, in the island of Hotenough. 
His adjutant was sitting close to him in one of 
the seats reserved for the military, and to him 
the colonel called in a loud voice—“ Forbid the 
banns!’’ 

The whole congregation, military as well as 
civil, was surprised when the adjutant stood up, 
faced the chaplain, and called—“I forbid the 
banns !” 

The chaplain himself, altogether unprepared 
for this uncommon incident, hesitated at first, but 
recovered himself, and said: 

“ You can state your reasons ia the vestry at 
the conclusion of the service.” 

“We must report this contumacy to the gov- 
ernor. We shall see whether this corporal 
will defy my authority,” Colonel Hunks said, 
addressing the officers generally. 

There was no smarter soldier in the regiment 
than Henry Dyke, a corporal of the Light Com- 
pany. He was about twenty-five years old, stood 
five feet ten inches without his shoes, and Mary 
Anderson might be forgiven for thinking him the 
handsomest man in the corps, as on that same 
Sunday evening parade, Harry Dyke recognized 
her with a smile among the many pretty girls 
who came to hear the band, and look at the 
soldiers. 

Colonel Hunks, with a face shaved as smooth 
as a muhogany dining-table, was in one of those 
fits of passionate ill humor, which commanding 
officers of regiments and captains of British 
men-of-war indulged more frequently and with 
more impunity twenty years ago, than at the 
present day. He held his hands behind him, 
with the thumb-nail of his right hand pressing 
his left thumb as though he intended to pinch off 
apiece. His lips were compressed, he breathed 
through his nostrils, and from time to time 
scraped the ground with his left foot, like a bull 
lashing himself into fury. Every one in the 
circle of officers around him saw that something 
had vexed Colonel Hunks, and everybody knew 
that some person would suffer by his ill humor. 
The drums’beat, the officers fell in, and the reg- 
iment passed in review—and a pretty sight it 
was, that Light Company especially, in the sev- 
enty rank and file of light bobs. There was not 
half an iuch difference between the height of 
the tallest and shortest man there—and well 
might Mary Anderson’s heart throb more quick- 
ly, as Harry Dyke looked towards her with a 
smile.’ The oaths that Colonel Hunks used can- 
not be repeated, but he swore disgracefully, as he 
called: 

“ What's the matter with that Light Company ? 
Eyes front! What is that left hand man laugh- 
ing at? Sergeant major, let him have three 
days’ drill, in heavy marching order !” 

“It’s Corporal Dyke, sir,” said the sergeant 
major, involuntarily desiring the order should be 
rescinded—for Harry was a first favorite. He 
knew his duty and did it, and nothing but Mary’s 
kindly glance would have turned his head, and 
that the sergeant major knew. 





The colonel an- 
swered, savagely : 

“Hi! hi! Dykeis it? O, he wants to get 
mart He had better take care, or he will 
marry the wooden horse ad 


ied, eh? 


Larry Dyke's face flushed, but Mary turned | 


very pale. In five years’ service Harry had never 
had an hour's punishment. He was senior cor- 
poral, next for promotion as sergeant, and this 








* The reader will not find this name laid dowg on his 
Alls. 


sentence, which would put his name in the de- 
faulter’s book, would prevent his promotion. 
The ordinary form of the parade continued 


gave the word, “ The battalion will commence an 
independent file, firing from centre to flanks.” 
The 





and as it was inspection Sunday, the men un- 
packed their knapsacks Many oaths Colonel 
Hunks bellowed at the silent and unanswering 
soldiers, and many punish were ded 
for very trifling faults. Harry Dyke was the 
left hand man, the last in the front rank, and the 
colonel turned over with the point of his sword, 
shirts and trowsers, gaiters, stockings, brushes 
and pipe-clay, vainly endeavoring to tind a pre- 
text for censure and punishment. Everything 
was in perfect order — his apparel had been 
bleached and ironed by Mary Anderson herself. 
There was no fault, but the colonel was resolved 
to find one, and he seized hold of Harry Dyke’s 
whiskers and pulled them roughly, as he said: 

“ What the deuce do you wear these woman’s 
curls fort Do you tie them up in papillottes ?” 
“Colonel, you hurt me!” Dyke exclaimed. 

“ Silence!’ the colonel rejoined, with an oath. 
“Do you dare to speak in the ranks ? Look here, 
adjutant, let the regimental barber shave off 
Dyke’s whiskers! I will have none of this fool- 
ery in the corps.” 

And again Colonel Hanks pulled the long, 
brown, silky whiskers of the handsome corporal. 

“Colonel Hunks, although I am a soldier, I 
ama man,” Dyke said, earnestly but calmly, 
“and if you do not take your hand off me, I will 
fell you to the ground !” 

The colonel was a tall man, nearly six feet four 
inches high, and he stood like a giant over Dyke, 
who raised his clenched fist between the colonel’s 
arms menacingly. The mahogany color of the 
colonel’s face changed to a dark purple, as he 
violently pushed Dyke backwards, and said : 

“Sergeant Jethro, did you see this man offer 
to strike me?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you, Mr. Brown ?” 

“] did, sir,” the adjutant replied. 

“Put him in the guard—he shall be tried be- 
fore court martial to-morrow !”” 

And Dyke was tried by regimental court mar- 
tial for insubordination, was found guilty, and 
was sentenced to receive two hundred lashes. 

And where was Mary Anderson? She had 
witnessed the degradation which the brutal com- 
manding officer had inflicted on his subordinate, 
and without being able to aid him, she had seen 
her lover, the idol of her young heart, the manly, 
noble-hearted soldier, taken a prisoner to the 
barrack guard. And when the court martial 
was over, although the sentence was not promul- 
gated, yet as everybody knew what the 





firing had searcely commenced, and no man had 
fired more than three rounds of ammunition, 
when Colonel Hanks, shot through the brain, 
reeled in his saddle, shook his head wildly, and 
fell to the ground. His horse, in alarm, galloped 
down the parade, and dragged the body by the 
foot, which was held in the stirrup, until, as he 
leaped a low wall and fell into the road on the 


roll that attends this sort of | 


hae, % 


owOTHE FLAG OF CUR UNIONiest 


Your comrades love yoa, and will rather assist 
you to escape.” 
“My sweet girl! light of my soal! queen 


| of my heart! there is but one thing in the world 
| Llove better than your love, and that, Mary 


darling, is my own self-esteem. Dear girl, I can- 


| not be a deserter!” 


other side, he dashed the dead man’s head to | 


pieces. 

With a wild hurrah the men broke their ranks 
disorderly. Many of them surrounded Major 
Harvey, and assured them that they did not in- 
tend to harm him, but that they would not sub- 
mit to the tyranny of the governor, who had 


| ry, Harry, I could not bear it! 


| self! 


supported and encouraged Colonel Hunks, and | 


whom they were resolved to ship for England, 
and that Major Harvey must be a prisoner. 
Some of the men listened to the advice of the 
major and the other officers, and remained on the 
parade, but the majority marched off to complete 
their purpose. Harry Dyke found himself at 
liberty, although many of his comrades almost 
insisted that he should accept the post of a leader 
inthe mutiny. Harry, however, made his way 
to the side of Major Harvey, and asked that offi- 
cer if he could be of service. Major Harvey 
then said : 

“ May I depend on you, Harry?” 

“You may, major, as long as I have life.” 

“ Then,” rejoined the major, “ go down to the 
main guard—you can get there before the muti- 
neers—and tell Lieutenant Buckram, who is on 
duty there, to wet the powder in the expense 
magazine, and to throw the keys of the grand 
magazine into the well.” 

Harry Dyke was perfectly aware of the danger 
of his situation, which exposed’ him to the mis- 
trust of both the mutineers and the loyal part of 
the regiment. He, however, trusted that the ma- 
jor would protect him from any injustice on the 
part of the governor, or of the men who remained 
by their officers, and that his popularity among 
the soldiers would be a sufficient safeguard against 
ill treatment from the rebellious section of the 
regiment. 

He ran quickly down the parade, leaped on to 
the top of the wall, and sprang down into the 
road. Then he saw the horse of Colonel Hunks, 
standing quietly near its master’s dead body. 
Harry gave one glance at the corpse, and then 
mounted the horse and galloped to the main 

guard by a shorter road er that taken by the 





would be, Mary Anderson, in a passion of grief, 
went to the quarters of old Major Harvey, who 
had been deprived of the expected lieutenant 
colonelcy by the purchase of Colonel Hunks. 
Mary threw herself upon her knees before the 
old soldier, who had known her as an infant, and 
she exclaimed : 

“O, save him, major! God in his mercy bless 
you! Save him!” 

“ Rise, girl, rise !’" Major Harvey 


He delivered the major’s orders to 
Lieutenant Buckram, who damped the ammuni- 
tion, whilst Harry threw the keys of the grand 
magazine into the well. This was hardly done, 
before a party of the mutineers came down to 
the ‘double ” to secure the two field-pieces which 
were in front of the guard-house. Without am- 
munition these guns were useless to them, and 
the most violent threatened both Dyke and Lieu- 
tenant Buckram wee mmary punishment, for 





as he turned aside to hide the tears that filled his 
large blue eyes. “ Rise, my good girl—you are 
a soldier’s daughter.” 

“Yes, yes, major, Iam a soldier’s daughter— 
the daughter of the soldier who saved your life. 
O hear me, major—hear me, major dear, as you 
hope for mercy yourself!” 

“My poor girl, I have done all I dare—all I 
can do. You knowit is necessary that discipline 
should be enforced.” 

With a great sigh, Mary allowed the major to 
raise her, and she said : 

“ Ah, if you had had the parade—O dear, it’s 
all that wicked colonel !’’ 

“Mary, you must not speak in that way to me 
of my commanding officer. Iam sorry for you, 
and for Harry, for 1 am afraid if once the whip- 
cord touches his back, it will eat into his heart.” 

“O, I know the disgrace of being flogged will 
kill him—his proud spirit cannot bear it! O, 
what can Ido?” 

“Yes, these new-fangled notions have got 
among us, and our young soldiers talk about the 
disgrace and the ignominy of being touched with 
the cat. Pooh, pooh! your father will tell you 
that when he and I entered the service, there was 
no disgrace in just having the back scratched. 
It is only a soldier’s punishment for a soldier's 
fault.’ 

Much more did Mary say without result. The 
image of Harry Dyke—her Harry, her proud 
young soldier—tied to the triangle, and of the 
knotted cord, bloody and gored with fragments 
of his flesh, tortured her. ‘To her he would al- 
ways be the same, but she knew his proud spirit 
could not survive the disgrace of being tied up, 
stripped and scourged. The next day was for 
the “ punishment parade,” the regiment was to 
have a “ firing field day,” and Colonel Hunks or- 
dered the “ punishment parade ” to take place af- 
terwards. The old major had warned the colonel 
that he was raising a general spirit of insubordin- 
ation by his severity, and that the discontent of 
the men was much increased by the diminution 
of their rations of wine and rice, which had been 
ordered by the governor, at the recommendation 
of Colonel Hanks. But Major Harvey had re- 
ceived a sharp reprimand—and he watched in si- 
lence, while he feared the effect of the “ punish- 
ment parade,” in the excited minds of the irritated 
soldiers. 

Morning came, the bugle sounded, the “dress,” 
the “assembly,” and the “ fallin,” but several 
officers observed to each other that there was a 
sullen doggedness among the soldiers that was 
altogether unusual. Major Harvey, however, 
was the only one who apprehended danger, and 
he maintained silence on the subject. The men 
fell in, and were marched by companies to the 
parade, and then, before commencing the ma- 
neeuvre, Colonel Hunks ordered Harry Dyke to 
| be marched down a prisoner. Between the ma- 
| neeuvres, Colonel Hunks addressed the prisoner 
| in the most taunting manner, used oaths and very 
provoking expressions, with the brutality of a 
| petty tyrant. But Harry Dyke retained self- 
command safficient to control his agitated tem- 
per, and replied only with a scornful smile. The 
parade proceeded, and the men fired by divisions 
aad subdivisions several times, before the colonel 








the disapp loss of the ammunition 
occasioned. ‘ny advised his li to 


“ Ah, Harry—think, dear love, they will flog 
you! This mutiny sooner or later is sure to be 
suppressed—for what can one regiment, or even 
all this garrison, do aguinst the whole power of 
England t Some will be hanged, and some will 
be imprisoned, and you will be flogged. O, Har- 
You, indeed, 
would be always the same fo me—flogged or ma- 
tilated, I would love you, I would die for you— 
bat, ah, I know that you could not bear it your- 
No hope for promotion then, Harry! 
Come with me, in ten minutes we will be on 
board ship, and in an hour we will be away, far 
away from this hateful, hideous island !” 

The conversation was interrupted by the re- 
echoing boom of heavy artillery, and the two 
Jovers left the cell to inquire its cause. They 
learned that a vessel was saluting the island batter- 
ies, and that a new governor had arrived from 
England, with orders to supersede the one whose 
ill-judged conduct had produced so much dis- 
satisfaction, 

This news soon reached the mutineers, who 
now readily listened to the remonstrances of Ma- 
jor Harvey, and with the exception of five, who 
as ringleaders thought themselves beyond the 
reach of pardon, returned quietly to the barracks. 
The five in question obtained a boat and escaped 
to the United States. 

The new governor, with whom conciliation 
was a duty, was satisfied that a court of inquiry 
attributed the death of Colone! Hunks, and the 
subsequent disorders, to the men who had left 
his jurisdiction, and he contented himself with 
issuing a well-written general order on the sub- 
ject. The same order promoted Major Harvey 
to the vacant lieutenant coloneley, and it is un- 
necessary to say that Colonel Harvey not only 
remitted the sentence of Harry Dyke, but sane- 
tioned his marriage with Mary Anderson. 

Ay! and Harry Dyke, once so nearly flogged, 
lived to command the 000th, and to lead it in 
many a well-fought field in India. He was 

ded before Sebustopol, and at the last levee 
of the commander-in-chief, his broad breast bore 
the Victoria Cross, and the order of K. C. B. 

Mary Anderson is a very respectable old wo- 
man, a little garrulous, and strange as it may ap- 
pear, her grandchildren say she is an advocate 
for “corporal punishment!” But she never 
sanctions a “ punishment parade ” for the young- 
sters, unless fur an untruth, or a mean action. 








ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 


When Garrick was in Paris, Preville, the cel- 
ebrated French actor, invited him to his villa, and 
being in a gay humor, he proposed to go in one 
of the hired coaches that regularly plied between 
Paris and Versailles, on which road Preville’s 
villa was situated. When they got in, Garrick 
ordered the couchman to drive on ; but the driver 





take advantage of the confusion, mount the colo- 
nel’s horse and ride with all possible haste to the 
governor's residence, and put him on his guard. 
The lieutenant adopted the suggestion, and al- 
though an attempt was made to stop the horse, 
not one of the men would fire at William Buck- 
ram, who was one of the most popular officers in 
the corps. Harry, however, was made prisoner, 
and the mutineers held a consultation as to his 


te. 

The men belonging to other companies, to 
whom Harry was scarcely kuown,proposed to pun- 
ish him summarily, by hanging him at once to a 
banyan tree. But the Light Company men who 
had been in the main guard with Lieutenant 
Buckram, would not allow so severe a punish- 
ment to be inflicted on a favorite comrade. These 
men earnestly advised Harry to join the mutineers 
who would readily give him a command ; but 
Harry resolutely refused, notwithstanding that his 
comrades told him, as he indeed believed himself, 
that the governor would certainly carry the sen- 
tence of the court martial into effect, and flog 
him, if he retained his power. As the mutineers 
found that Harry was not only resolute in his own 
loyalty, but was endeavoring to induce his com- 
rades to follow his example, they put him in 
irons, locked him up in a cell, and left him in 
charge of a party, whilst the main body marched 
on to the governor’s. 

Mary Anderson had watched the proceedings. 
She had taken a seat early in the morning on a 
hill that overlooked the parade, and had noted 
with feverish anxiety the preparation. Tears 
streamed from her eyes, a3 Harry was marched 
on to the parade a prisoner, but she concealed 
herself from his sight, lest, seeing her, he should 
indulge in unmanly weakness. She heard the 
whistle of more than one bullet when the colonel 
tell, and involuntarily she clapped her hands and 
gave a cheer, as the men broke their ranks. 
When Harry had ridden away on the colonel’s 
horse, she was puzzled, and she followed in the 
direction he had taken, in the hope of obtaining 
some information. She was still more bewildered, 
when on her arrival at the main guard, she saw 
the mutineers make Harry a prisoner—handcutf 
him, and put him into a cell. But as soon as he 
was left with only a small guard, Mary entreated 
permission to see him. Her request was granted 
without difficulty, and with a little persuasion 
she induced his guard to take off his handcuffs. 
Then, sitting by his side, on the wooden shelf that 
served as a bed, she endeavored to persuade him 
to escape from the island. 

“Dear Harry,” 
to be with you. 


she said, “I ask nothing but 
I am strong—I have hands to 
work—I will be no burden to you. 


Let us go to 
America. 


There is no aristocracy, no tyranny ; 
the honest and industrious are certain to attain 
independence. Let us go there—my father and 
mother have often talked of going—let us g0, 
and they will follow as. An American ship is in 
the bay ready to sail. She has hoisted the blue- 
peter, and her fore-topsail plays loosely against 
the mast. Let us take a boat and go on board, 
and under the shelter of the stars and stripes, 
neither colonel nor governor can touch us. Come 
then, Harry dear, the men will not prevent us. 


| cious favor: —Take frir, ripe ones, 


d that he would as soon as he got his 
comp of tour | gers. A caprice im- 
mediately seized Garrick. He determined to 
give his brother player a specimen of his art. 
While the coachinan was attentively looking out 
for passengers, Gurrick slipped out at the door, 
went round the coach, and by his wonderful com- 
mand of countenance, palmed himself upon the 
coachman as a stranger. This he did twice, and 
was admitted into the coach each time as a fresh 
passenger, to the and 

of Preville. Garrick whipped out a third time, 
and addressed himself to the coachman, who 
said, ina , Surly tone, that “he had got his com- 
plement ;” ;” he would have driven off without 
him had not Preville called out that as the stran- 
ger appeared to be a very little man, they would 
accommodate the gentleman and make room for 
him.— Theatrical Annals. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now ea hand and for «ale, the Mllawing hril 


lant stories, in bound form, realy diwstreted @i'b large 


| orginal engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 


| the copyright is secured acconfing to law 


price ever offered to the public Ev.ry ome of these 
works was written expressly for thie establishment, and 
We will wend 


| single copies by mail, post pard, for twenty cents each, or 


| 


sur copies, post pard, for one dollar. 
THE DOOMED KING: or. Tat Crown avn rte Sworn 


This romance of the Throwe, the Alter, and the Camp, 
ts replete with adventure, com Mining the pe ps seach taro 
of fortune and the most startiing perils a 

Written for as by .. FRANCIS A “DUR Riva 208 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tar Warck on tut Txpian 
This capital story of the lend and rea te de- 
Saaeehs one of the very best of our original series of 
Bovwiettes, and bes received the compliment of being 
fe published in England. It is elegantly Liustrated, 
sod absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
of the etery. The opening scene ~~ vm the por- 
trait of a Londow pickpocket drawn to the 

Written for us by LIEU TENANT. MURRAY 
TEE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tus Kestonstion 
he locale of this abvorting romance lies in France and 
Spain, at poluts feniilar to the accomplished author, 
who bas but lately retarped from Burope, ehither he 
has been in the employmentaf our government. This 
thrilling «tory alone would make apy writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who Se 4 — 


Will willingly lay it by auth bi’ 
Written for us by ‘i Doty c c mip NT zk. 
THE CABIN | wer or, 4° on tur Wise. This famous 
fen story to its seeenté edithon—and to ail 
who love h~- romance Saoet ave ovean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the srg avd the vividuess of 
the descripGems are upsur the favorite author 
having surpassed bimeelf in this delightful story of the 
bea an! its romantic associations 
Written for us by .. LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaaxner’s Por. 
This is a story of the Celestial Ku pire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many Llustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and start incident. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COLB, Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs oF Forest 
Ilitt. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles LL, when portions of Kugland, especially in 
the sounty of Kent, were the locale of the wanderin 
gipse)*, whose life habits and customs are a theme 
never failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for us by...........5 Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE RED REVENG tor, Tae Pirate Kine of rue 
Fivnipas «This tale o! the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many t and 
&t 4 period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards ct c lp and the desperate pirates 
who inf.sted the seas ts vicinity some three centu- 

Written oy us i a veeenene NED BUNTLINE. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tax Win Corertaix. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
ey times, depicting 

iar to the period of history which it describes 
ove of Cobb's earliest and best pated the vividness 








ries ago. 


of which has given him such vast oe This 
taic has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divote tux Back- 
WoudsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the dane edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one 
the best selling book we have ever issued trom thin o 
as cae und the one which the author considers 
7! 


& Fo wcccceovceves LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tua Buccaneen anp THe CaRnpi- 
Nat This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 


striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the f/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot ct which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous ene 
can bardly lay it by until he has fi line. 
Written expressly for us by. “AUSTIN C.B BURDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan tue Wantoce. A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. wens has woven some of 
the most startling events of the A in Revolution 
into “ee thrilling stor: wet the perenne of Pehich is at- 
tested by its passing h seven editio 

Writes expraaly for us by. SYLVANUS csierwseshgee 


SCOUT: or, Suanr 
This story of our Revolu rages Fad Ug se le one of much 
interest, snd narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the seenes of that eventtul period. Major Poore 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently a My litery 
mance, one would fd think ik written at is A 42 drum. 
Written for us by.......... BEN ELEY POOKE. 


THE REBEL SPY: or, Tug Kivo's Votenreens. 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the ity 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of 
highly «raphic character, and is told in a spicy and he 
teresting way. It is one oh Dr. Kobinson's earliest 34 
best tales, and is worthy a thie Geld he 
has no living superior as if autho: 
Written expressly for us by ‘Ds. J. H. ROBINSON. 
CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tas Sation's Pro- 
Teor. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is eee oxo Ars Abney 
fea story we have ever issued. ‘ie ver of 
the ocean. This book has just ened cbllabed by 
Lloyd, London. By.......... 8Y yLVANU COBB, Ja. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is » story of the 
Buccane.rs of the Spanish Main, and owes much of its 
great popularity—this being the aath edition—to the 
| wild period of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean Sea 
Written expressly for us by... ... NED BUNTLINE. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tux Brite or Mapa. 
The seene of thia story is laid in the my capital of Spain, 








Housetvife 8 Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Potato Biscuits. 

Boil mealy potatoes very soft, peel and mash them. To 
four good-sizd potatoes put a piece of butter of the size 
of a hen’s egg and @ teaspoonful of salt. When the but- 
ter has melted, put in half a pint of cold milk. If the 
milk cools the potatoes, put in @ quaiter of a pint of 
yeast, and flour to make them of the right consistency to 
mouldup. Set them ina warm place; whea risen, mould 
them up with the hand; let them remain ten or fiftecn 
minutes before baking them. 


Potatoes in Haste. 

A very pice little dish may be made of potatoes in fif- 
teen minutes (or less, if the water is boiling); peel and cut 
some potatoes in slices, a quarter or half an inch thick ; 
pour on them boiling water, enough to cover them, and 
let them boil till tender; skim them; then add butter 
with flour, worked in it ia proportion to the quantity of 
potatoes; let it boil up once, ald a little chopped parsley, 
and serve, with the addition of pepper to taste. 





Horseradish Sauce, hot. 

Slice two onions and fry them in cil; and when they be- 
gin to color, put them in a saucepan with a glass of white 
wine, the same of broth, two slices of lemon peeled. two 
cloves of garlic, a bay leaf, thyme, basil and two cloves: 
boil these a quarter of an hour, sud then strain it; add 
capers and an anchovy chopped, pepper, salt, and a 
spoonful of horseradish boiled to a pulp; warm the whole 
without boiling. 





Venison Potted. 

Pat the venison into apan, and pour red wine over it, 
and cover it with a pound of butter; put a paste over the 
pan; set it in the oven to bake. When done take the 
meat out of the gravy, beat it wel! with the butter that 
has risen to the top, add more. if necessary, season with 
pepper, salt, and mace pounded; put into pots, set them 
in the oven for a few minutes; when cold cover with clari- 
fied butter. 

To remove Grease from Wall-Paper. 

Scrape some Wilmington clay to powder: wet it with » 
little cold water mixed with ox-gall, and piusteriton the 
gresse-spot. Pin a blotting-paper carefully over it. Let 
it rest two or three hours, them brush it off. end renew 
the application; repeat it till the grense disappears. If 
you have no Wilmington elsy, you may substitute mag- 
nesia, or reraped grease-ball 
Quinces. 

Quinces cooked in the following manner haves dell- 
bake them rather 
quicker than apples, cut them open and remore the cores, 
which will almost drop out, ke a not from a she!!, if the 
fruit ts property eooked; sprinkle on white soar, and 
eat them before they are quite cooled, adding milk or 





cream. 





- leli to the life scenes of love and adventure 

a thrilling uature. Asa tale of “seg and intrigue, it 
kee tew equals. eo apecese Murray is the most suc- 
ecasful f who has written in 
Editions of this story have been 





the present century 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by........ LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tas Consprrators or Cupa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich im 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charnac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a consklierable period B.. 
ba elt ertrsc nie yyy oor sony Prec? laid the 
lot of this beautiful tale i the Oaribbeas 
Written for us by. .F. MCLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Seeners oF rae Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing ® most Abecroren 
has Leen compared to Maryatt’s 
reached seven editions. It isa captivating tale from 
ning toend. By........ SYLVANUB COBB, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAR; or, Tue Swocc.en oF roe 
Cursapeage. This is olay of the fy ap bean ne Rea, 
written in our author's happ 
acter with great tact and life 
tea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, an 
exceeded in the number of its editions hie 2 aia 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in inte 
Written expressly for us by. Ju INGRAHAM. 
BUCCANEER : or, Tar Paopner 
Watp scenes of thin story are 
laid mainly in Vewice and ta ee mountain forest on the 
bouwadary of Rohemia, and < depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It is just the kind of romance in 
pea ae Cobb excels, aod has been pronounced su- 
Cooper's famous story of _ Bravo, the scenes 
aw oh b are iakl in the same 
Whitten expressly for us by 


YLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heawione oF 8. Antone. 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of » thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice durin, 
the mikidie of the lastcentury. It will be jomemheed 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depert- 
ment of the United States « few years since om a tour of 
observation among Kuropean fortifications, and it was 
daring thx foreign service that og facts of thir story 
were obtained in France and Ita! 
Written expressly for us by a ¥.C HUNTER 
GIPSEY BRIGAND: cr. Tre Cunn oF rue 
Sierea. A tale portrnying the life of the wanderin 
sincall,in the heartof Sunny Spain. It is the moet 
fascinating story of giprey life ever published in this 
country 4 though truthful to roe is pet most start- 
ling in many of ite abeorbing chap 
Written «x pressly for us by De 3 Il. ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tre Onacez xn ree 
Prisst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
moet popular of Cobb's stories, and paints « very glue 
ing pk ture of life in that luxurious city. It tees 
draniatived sod piayed in nearly every theatre in this 
country and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present ie the fowrieer'’ edition whith we 
hare pubtivhed’ By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Txe Keeris- 
Tons am> Mopgmatoms. A tale of iife on the Tesap Bor 
der, in ite early times. The wild history of the lowe 
Star State presents vivid scenes enough to supply the 
Story -writer with historical incidents sufficient te give 
sil the interest of romance. as this frontier story will 
one me Written for as by ba. J. H. ROBINSON 
OF THE WAVE: or. Tue Roven's Cap- 
Tas tayhe etrue sm story, written by a true see. 
man t af enptivating & naulical Cooper’ 
famous Red Rover oe r 
Written for os by Cart HENRY P CHEEVER 
PAUL LAROON: or. Tas ny toms = ane oarg ages 
This story & one which has Leen pepe A 
Until we now present the Aftermts odiion 
oes ee ee I mend ‘ite 
Written eapressly for as by SYLVANUS CORB a 
Address MM BALLOU, Pubiicher, 
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Port's Corner. 


LOVE ME LESS, OR LOVE ME MORB. 


BY J. B. CARPENTER. 
Why thus leave me madly doubting, 
Maiden, if thou hast a heart’ 
Wherefore ali this useless pouting? 
Bid it play a worthier part! 
Fear not that thy frown will grieve me, 
Time can peace of mind restore; 
Smile upon me still, or leave me— 
Love me less, or love me more. 


Is thy heart with grief o’erladen? 
Tell thy grief and ease thy pain; 
Sighing will not soothe thee, maiden, 
If thy sighs are all in vain. 
Leave me, if you 've learnt to doubt me, 
_ Then be happy as before ; 
I pave lived, can live, without thee— 
Love me less, or love me more! 





HOPE ALWAYS. 
The tree in time may grow again; 

Most naked plants renew beth fruit and flowers ; 

sorriest wight may find release from pain ; 

The driest soil suck in some ee showers; 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course 
From foul to fair—from better hap to worse. 

R. Sovraweu. 


HONOR. 
By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires. 
But if it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending sou! alive.—Suaksruane. 





THE FRUITS OF INDUSTRY. 
All is the gift of industry—whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes and renders life 
Delightful. Taomson. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM! 








BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Tuer is no sight, to me, more mournfully 
suggestive, than that of a deserted school-house. 
Desolation, always sad, if not absolutely fright- 
ful, seems here doubly so: the very contrast 
from the scenes of youthful hilarity and busy oc- 
eupation, to lonely silence and ruin, carries a 
marked solemnity to the heart of the visitor. 
Memory unconsciously recalls the throng of 
bright and happy faces which once peopled the 
now deserted school-room, the pleasure and ex- 
citement of youthful rivalry in study, the hours 
of recreation, and the th d other incid of 
school-boy life—and the question naturally sug- 
gests itself: Where are now the youthful com- 
panions, with whom these regretted days were 
passed! Alas—the answer is as readily suggest- 
ed! Scattered, perhaps, over the whole world, 
los¢ in the cares and anxieties of a new life, and, 
ubtedly, looking back, at times, with pro- 
und emotion, to scenes and days such as I 
have described. 

Thoughts like the above were my unavoidable 
companions, not long since, while visiting such a 
spot: the building where my own earlier school- 
days were spent. A host of old memories throng- 
ed upon me while I looked around upon the lone. 
ly place; and for the moment, every vacant seat 
seemed again occupied, and I fancied I could 
hear the hum of study and recitation around me. 
Yet it was but fancy. 


“* Mute is the bell, which, at the peep of dawn, 
Quickened my truant steps across the lawn!" 





And time and decay are fast obliterating each 
familiar feature of the scene. 

But there was one reminiscence, deeper and still 
more durable than all these ; and my steps were 
directed to the old school-house, upon that balmy 
summer morning, principally to look for some 
token of the mournful occurrence, which might 
bring it more forcibly to my mind. The door of 
the school-room was swinging idly on its hinges in 
the morning breeze, as I entered : and a moment’s 
search upon the inside disclosed a gradation of 
marks, indicating the height of each of the for- 
mer pupils. One, the highest of all, evidently 
marked the stature of a man; and opposite were 
the half-effaced words pencilled in my own hand, 
“Trent Lyman——Died, here, May 6th, 182—” 

The name was that of our teacher: almost the 
first of whom I have any distinct remembrance. 
Yet how well do I recollect him! A tall, slen- 
der man, of thirty years, with light blue eyes, and 
a smile of winning , which subdued the 
ruder spirits among us, and engaged the affec- 
tions of all. There seemed to be no change in 
his appearance—at all times, his face wore the 
same aspect of gentleness, mingled with melan- 
choly ; and often, when moving among us, as- 
sisting in our tasks, his thoughts were evidently 
elsewhere, although his attention was given to 
us. There was that about his demeanor which 
puzzled, while it i dall; but, although he 
quickly won the confidence and affections of both 
pirents and pupils, yet he studiously kept his 
own counsel, and made no confidants. A hun- 
dred different surmises as to his former life were 
afloat in the village ; and as the subject was one 
to which he never alluded, in the most indirect 
manner, these were, in fact, nothing else than 
surmises. 

At the time when he first became our teacher, 
the school was mainly composed of small chil- 
dren; and it was attended by none who could 
appropriately be termed anything else. But the 
removal of a wealthy and aristocratic widow, 
from a neighboring city, to our village, furnish- 
ed, in the person of her daughter, a scholar of a 
very different class. She was a proud, beautiful 
girl, of seventeen ; and it was with difficulty that 
the city belle, accustomed as she was to flattery 
and attention from her circle of city admirers, 
could be persuaded by her mother to attend the 
humble village school. But even pride was com- 
pelled to yield to a bitter consciousness of her 
own uncultivated mind : and thus another scholar 
was added to our little number. 

I well remember the day upon which Bessie 
Merton first made her appearance among us; 
how scornfally she swept her handsome eyes 
ever both teaeher and pupils—how fastidiously 














sO TRE SLAG OF OUR UNION 


she selected a seat, removed as far as possible 
from us—and how abashed we felt, in the pres- 
ence of the haughty little beauty! It really be- 
came & serious question in my javenile brain— 
puzzling me almost as much as the mysterious 
multiplication table, between which and the new 
scholar my eyes divided the forenoon—as to 
whether Mr. Lyman would dare to attempt the 
instruction of so grand a young lady. 

But all doubts upon this subject were soon 
dispelled. At recess, the teacher approached 
Miss Bessie, and seating himself by her side, be- 
gan to question her, in his kindest manner. It 
was easy to see that the haughty reserve of 
the wilful girl disappeared rapidly before his 
winning manner and gentle tones; and ten min- 
utes had not elapsed, when—unquestionably, to 
her great surprise—Bessie Merton found herselt 
pleasantly conversing with her interlocutor. and 
eagerly questioning him as to her future course 
of study. The barrier of senseless pride, which 
had heretofore repulsed all kind advances, was 
effectually undermined by the powerful influence 
of that unobtrusive gentleness, with which this 
singular man had already won the hearts of all 
the village. 

From that day, a new era commenced in the 
life of Bessie. Her manner of life had been such 
as to smother all the generous impulses of her 
better nature ; but under the judicious care of 
Mr. Lyman, these soon showed themselves. The 
preceptor had i ibly gained a power over her, 
which she might have been unwilling to acknowl- 
edge, but which he used constantly for her good. 
For the first time in her life she found herself 
actuated by a higher motive than mere love of 
flattery and display; partly because she was now 
convinced of its utility, and partly to gain the 
approbation of her preceptor, she applied herself 
to ner studies with unwonted diligence. The re- 
sult, under his admirable tutorship, was a rapid 
and increasing p y in the branches which 
he had recommended her to pursue. 

Nor was this the only result. The compre- 
hension of children is often precocious far be- 
yond their years ; and although the causes and 
results which I have named, are the fruit of the 
deliberation of maturer years upon the subject, 
what Iam now about to state was surmised by 
us at the time when it occurred. The relations 
between Mr. Lyman and the new scholar were 
something new in our little world; and it was 
therefore quite natural that many a truant eye 
should wander from the book before it, to the 
much more engaging problem of human life, 
then in process of solution within the walls of 
that dear old school-house. It was the subject 
of much grave deliberation among us, as to why 
it was, that when our teacher bent down over 
Bessie’s desk, to assist her in some difficulty, un- 
til his auburn hair mingled with her dark tresses 
—it was seriously debated, I say, why, under 
such circumstances, the rich blood must needs 
tinge Miss Bessie’s brown cheeks ; and we won- 
dered why the teacher’s eyes so often wandered 
from his class, to her desk. Nor was it at first 
clearly apparent to us, why the young lady so 
frequently lingered over her tasks, when we had 
been dismissed—nor why the two almost invari- 
ably left_ the school-house together, and walked 
thus slowly along the side of the brook, and 
through the grove, when they well knew that the 
nearest way home lay over the hill; but childish 
speculation finally, and without assistance, satis- 








triumphed, and she said, in a low, tender voice, 
while the color came back to her face : 

“Explain this, Trent; I know you can! 
God knows, you cannot have deceived me!” 

The pallor of death seemed to have settled up- 
on the face of Mr. Lyman, as she spoke, and his 
brow was as rigid as marble. Never have I 
seen a face expressing such determined, horridle 
firmness ! 

“Return me the picture, Bessie!” was his on- 
ly reply. 

“Trent,” and her hand was laid almost fear- 
fully upon his arm, “can you explain the mean- 
ing of that picture?” 

“Yes!” 

The answer came forth freely and without 
hesitation. 

“ And will you?” 

“I will—when the picture is returned; never 
till then! You show your distrust of me, by de- 
taining it; it you have the slightest distrust of 
me, Trent Lyman, whose life would be held 
cheaply in purchasing your happiness, it is bet- 
ter that I should know it now !” 

The words touched the chord at which they 
were directed; her hand was half reached out, 
with the miniature, and then quickly withdrawn. 
A passionate sob followed. 

“Trent Lyman, you have deceived me—cruel- 
ly deceived me!” were her broken articulations. 
“You never loved me; if you did, it would be 
easily explained, what this picture in your pos- 
session means. But until it is explained, you 
may rest assured that it will never be in your 
possession again !” 

The words were uttered with the angry flash 
of the eye, and the haughtiness of tone and man- 
ner, which had characterized the Bessie Merton 
of old. Paler still, and still firmer, grew the face 
of Mr. Lyman, as he rejoined : 

“ You would not wish to forfeit the happiness 
which is now almost ours, Bessie ?”’ 

“Tt is you who seem to wish it!” was the pas- 
sionate reply. “If youhave ever felt one parti- 
cle of the love for me which you have so often 
professed, you will explain what scems to cast 
the stigma of hypocrisy upon you!” 

O, how white did the face of Trent Lyman be- 
come, as he listened! White? It.was ghastly, 
deathly pallid ; paler than any coffined face that I 
have ever looked upon! 

“Once more Bessie,” he said, in a whisper, “I 
ask you for the picture. You know me too well 
to doubt me !” 

“TI did know you thus—it remains with you to 
say how I shall regard you hereafter !” 

He rose so quickly, and walked away to the 
window, that I could not see his face. Witha 
strange mingling of emotions betraying them- 
selves upon her tell-tale countenance, Bessie 
moved to her seat, sank into it, and hid her face 
upon the desk. A sob, deep and full of anguish, 
suddenly startled the school. Turning quickly, 
at the sound, the teacher walked to her seat, and 
laying his hand lightly upon, her shoulder, spoke 
her name. The hand was — flang off; 
and Mr. Lyman again tu away, his face 
quivering in every line, and his hands tightly 
clasped. Seldom have I seen such a conflict of 
purposes and wishes, as his features at this mo- 
ment indicated. He walked to and fro, in a ner- 
vous manner, for some moments; and then, as if 
resolved upon his course, sat down behind his 
desk, and began to write. Some time was thus 





fied itself that there could be but one expl 

to all this. And when we knew that he had 
more than once accompanied Bessie all the way 
home, and had even passed the evening several 
times at the white cottage over the hidl—then we 
knew also, that his quiet power of gentle fascin- 
ation had carried the day against Mrs. Merton’s 
pride of birth and position, and that our explan- 
ation of what we had before seen was veritably 

e! 

"iw have I seen a greater change ina human 
being, than that which now affected Trent Ly- 
man. Withoutan effort, as it seemed, his strange 
appearance of melancholy was cast aside, his eye 
grew brighter, his laugh loud and musical, his 
step elastic, and his cheek ruddy; he was, in 
reality, a changed man, in the full sense of the 
term. The prospect of happi before him 
had given him an exuberance of spirits, strange- 
ly contrasting with his former aberration of mind ; 
and so surprising was the change, that, to our 
youthful imaginations, he seemed ten times hand- 
somer than ever before. Nor was the alteration 
visible in Bessie Merton less remarkable ; inter- 
course with him had infused his own amiability 
into her spirit, and the haughtiness and pride 
which had before marred an external beauty al- 
most perfect, were entirely eradicated. 

So it seemed. So futile are all appearances 
—so vain all estimates of human happiness! 
Already was it whispered, that at the end of the 
term, we would lose a teacher, and Bessie would 
gain a companion, for life, when—but it cannot 
be told in a word. Let me describe the thrilling 
occurrence, briefly summed up in the title of 
my sketch, just as I remember it. 

The day was in May, and a pleasant, sunshiny 
one. The afternoon exercises had just begun; 
and Mr. Lyman, sitting, as usual, by the side of 
Bessie, upon the recitation-bench, was reciting 
with her, from the same book. I was standing 
by, waiting for his assistance ; when as he drew 
his handkerchief from his breast-pocket, an object 
came with it, and fell to the floor. As it lay 
there, I could easily see that it was an ivory min- 
iature, and the face painted upon it, that of a 
young girl. 

Mr. Lyman had already reached forth his hand 
to take it, a slight flash crossing his forehead, as 
he did so ; when Bessie quickly snatched it from 
the floor, and concealed it about her dress. Her 
face was pale—fearfully pale, I thought, and her 
lips quivered ; and Mr. Lyman, as he looked up, 
in grieved astonishment, was scarcely less white. 
He held out his hand towards her; but neither 
by word nor look did she show that his meaning 
was comprehended. 

“Give me the picture, Bessie!” He spoke in 
a calm, stern voice, so unusual to him, that I 
looked again to discover whether it was really he 
who had uttered the words. There seemed, at 
first, a conflict in the mind of the young girl, as 
to what course she should pursue; but her heart 








pied ; and at length, calling me up to him, 
he placed a note in my hand, and pointing to 
Bessie, bade me give it to her. 

I felt that his eyes were bent anxiously upon 
me; and proceeding upon my mission, I placed 
the note before Bessie Merton. She merely look- 
ed at it once; and then, recognizing the writing, 
swept it contemptuously to the floor. I glanced 
towards Mr. Lyman. He had seen the action, 
and his face was now overspread with a look of 
mortal anguish ; utter hopelessness was the only 
other expression which could be detected. Seat- 
ing himself in his chair, he looked out at the 
open door; gradually the exp changed to 
one of tender and gentle melancholy, such as I 
had been accustomed to see him wear, and all 
pain seemed to vanish. For a long time he con- 
tinued thus, gazing dreamily out upon the fields ; 
and then resting his arms upon the desk, he bow- 
ed his head upon them. 

It was now past four o’clock ; and the children, 
wondering at the unusual neglect of their recita- 
tions, had put their books away, and were wait- 
ing permission to depart. An hour more slipped 
by; and one by one softly took their departure. 
I was the last to leave, save Bessie, whose eyes 
were steadfastly bent upon the book before her; 
and as I reached the threshold, I stopped to con- 
sider whether I had not better go back and wake 
the teacher. He had notstirred from the position 
he had taken. But the clock struck five, Bessie 
looked up. She seemed surprised to find the 
school-room empty, and was about to reach down 
her bonnet, when her eyes fell upon Mr. Lyman. 
The sight seemed to humble her pride of spirit, 
and she moved slowly towards him. He made 
no reply, when she spoke his name; nor did he 
in the least regard the hand which she now, for 
the second time, placed upon his shoulder. 

“Speak to me, Trent!” she implored, in brok- 
en accents. ‘I was wrong, to keep the picture 
—here it is,” and she laid it down before him. 
“ Do speak to me, Trent; do say that you for- 
give me! I was wicked to mistrust you: I 
will believe anything you say. But he don’t 
hear me—he wont speak—O God, what can be 
the matter!” 

The head of Trent Lyman fell over upon one 
side, thus exhibiting the face, and revealing the 
terrible truth. He was dead! Dead, in the 
bright and sunny daytime—dead, in the midst of 
happy and joyous life—dead, and of a broken 
heart ! 

I need not speak of the bitter, agonizing sor- 
row of the unhappy Bessie. Inspired by the 
terror of the scene, I fled for assistance ; and 
when I returned, she was lying senseless by the 
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"Phe contents of the note explained all that 
need be explained. The miniature, as it appear- 
ed, was that of one whom Trent Lyman had lov- 
ed years before, and of whom he had been be- 
reaved, but a few days before his intended bridal. 





Grief for her loss, chastened by time into a pen 
sive melancholy, had become, as it were, part of 
his existence ; and this had never been in the 
least degree laid aside, until his meeting with 
Bessie. In her, he fancied that he had found 
the counterpart of the one he had lost; and the 
prospect, or, as it seemed, the certainty of a 
second bereavement, had been sufficient to act 
fatally upon a heart already keenly wounded 
He died, as I verily believe, of grie?, and of that 
alone! 

Ihave seen Bessie Merton many times since 
that day ; and very lately I met her at one of her 
own magnificent reunions, in the costly mansion 
which her sordid husband inhabits. She seemed 
the gayest, as she certainly was the loveliest, of 
the brilliant crowd around her; yet I fancied 
there was a touch of sadness upon her face; and 
when I could gain her ear, I whispered to her 
that I had just returned from a visi: to the old 
school-house. 
and I was sure that the spleudid woman was not 
entirely heartless ; but when, a few moments later, 
I missed her from the company, and found her, 
afier much search, alone in the recess of a bay- 
window, overwhelmed in the tears and sobs of a 
grief which had only been dormant, never dead 
—then I was doubly satistied, that, spite of the 
glare and glitter of all around me, there was an- 
other than Trent Lyman, whom the day I have 
spoken of made Broxen-Hearrep.- 





ANECDOTE OF JOHN HANCOCK. 


During the siege of Boston, General Wash- 
ington consulted Congress upon the propriety of 
bombarding the town of Boston. Mr. Hancock 
was the President of Congress. After General 
Washington’s letter was read, a solemn silence 
ensued. ‘This was broken by a member making 
a motion that the House should resolve itself in- 
to a committee of the whole, in order that Mr. 
Hancock mght give his opinion upon the impor- 
tant subject, as he was deeply interested from 
having all his property in Boston. After he lett 
the chair, he addressed the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole in the following terms: “ It 
is true, sir, nearly all the property 1 have in the 
world is in houses and other real estate in the 
town of Boston; but if the expulsion of the 
British from it, and the liberties of our country 
require their being burnt to ashes—issue the or- 
der for that purpose immediately !”’ 





LEGALIZED BUICIDE. 


In Marseilles, it seems, there was once a sin- 
gular custom for the benetit of those who desired 
to leave the light of the sun behind them. The 
magistrates kept constantly on hand, and in their 
own charge, an efficacious poison for the use of 
those who wished to take their own lives. Such 
persons were obliged to petition to the senate, 
which consisted of six hundred members, and set 
forth their grievances. The senate then inves- 
tigated the ills the flesh was heir to, and if there 
was any satisfactory cause for quitting life, they 
decreed permission, and gave out the necessary 
poison. No one had a right to take his or her 
own life without permission. What was the pen- 
alty of breaking the law, we are not a 
Historical Annals. 


Floral Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Bring lilies for a maiden’s grave, 
Roses to deck the bride, 








Tulips for all wo love through life 

In brave attire to ride; 
Bring each for each, in bower and hall, 
Bus cull the columbine for all.—TWwamusr. 





A Plea for Ferns and Mosses. 

Asa class of plants, ferns and mosses attract but little 
attention, even among people who are naturally fond of 
flowers. But it is only for the want of a little more inti- 
mate k ledge of their individual ch ; for 
they are unquestionably a beautiful link in the vegetable 
kingdom, without showy flowers, it is true, but with a 
foliage (frond) which in color and general aspect is very 
agreeable. There is plenty of room in every hot-house or 
green-house to grow these plants, without any infringing 
on the more important space where other plants stand. 
If you have a naked piece of soil under the stage or 
arouni the paths, what looks nicer than to have it cov- 
ered with lycopods? If a few hanging baskets are sus- 
pended from the rafters of your house (and every one 
should have a few), it may have in itachoice orchid, 
hoyabella, or other plant, this moss is just what you 
want. Place in afew pieces of moss, and it will soon 
spread over the whole, forming a living green basket; 
while it acts at the same time as a never-failing hygrome- 
ter, indicating when water is wanted, besides preventing 
undue evaporation. For green for the bouquet, too, 
many are exceedingly useful and beautiful. Take the 
wedge-leaved Maiden-hair (adiantum cuncatum), or the 
true Maiden-hair (A. capiiius venerus), for instance ; search 
the whole vegetable kingdom, and you can scarcely find 
more delicately beautiful material for the purpose. eape- 
cially for the outside of table bouquets. They have the 
additional good quality of being always in good seasou; in 
fact, they are just the thing that every collection of plants 
shc uld have some specimens of. There is no difficulty in 
the culture; they all like frequent sprinklings while grow- 
ing. The following kinds should be grown by everybody 
who has a pl :—Lycopodi denticul , asi- 
um, dep wild ii and amb , adiantum cu- 
neatum, davalia canariensis (hare’s foot fern), and gym- 
nogramma chrysophyla. 
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Hypericum. 

St. John’s Wort. The pretty yellow flowers and shrubs 
and herbaceous perennials known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high repute for driving 
away evil spirits; and on this account, were generally 
planted near dwelling houses. They were also highly 
valued for their medicinal properties, being believed to 
have a powerful effect in stopping bleeding and healing 
wounds. The most common kind, the Tatsan, or Park 
leaves, is now made into another genus. under the name 
of androseenum; but the botanical distinction is very 
trifling. All the kinds will thrive well under the drip of 
trees; and they will grow in any soil or situation, though 
they prefer moisture and the ehade. They are found in 
almost all the temperate climates in the world, and are 
propagated by seeds, and by dividing the roots. 





Laying in by the Heels, 

When plants are taken up for removal, if they cannot 
be planted immediately, they are generally laid together 
horizontally in a trench made for that purpose, and the 
roots covered with earth. This is done to prevent the 
roots from becoming dry and withered, which they would 
do, if they were left exposed to the open air for any length 
of time. This is generally termed “laying in by the 
heels.” 


Mangosteen. 

This celebrated fruit, which is so highly spoken of by 
travellers in Java. etc., belongs to the same geous as the 
Gamboge tree, and both require a stove in Fogland. 
. hey are, however, seldom grown in this country 


Leguminous Plants. 

Plants that produce their seeds in 8 pod or legume, like 
the common pea and bean; some of them have pea-fow- 
ers, and others have tasse!-like flowers, like the scacias. 





The look deepened, I thought; | 
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Mester’s Picnic, 


The following colloquy took place between the conus 
Marshal aud a native of Germany 

“ Who lives here? a 
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What 's your name’” 

* Sharmany, on der Khine 

‘What's your father’s name’ 

“Nix for Staw 

* When did you arrive im Albany *" 

“Mit » steamboats 

** Got any chikiren '" 

“ Yaw--two barrels mit krowt " 

** How long have you resided in this house?" 

“ Two rooms and der basements.” 

“ Who owns the building *” 

“T pays noting Hans pays der sume twice a month" 

* Where did you live last year!" 
P = pot ged 4 vere as you came up mit de market in 
your riz ad iod der pum longs to & 
placksmit shop.” 0 sation eral toes 


On one cecasion Incledon and Matthews were travelling 
on a very foe summer's day om the outside of & stage 
coach soon after the death of Incledon's first wife to 
whom he had been greatly atiached . 
tive-locking man sat near him, about whom lnucledon's 
humane heart made him feel an interest, and he hequent- 
ly spoke to him inquired into his history, and found that 
the poor man was going home to his friends to be nursed 
Incledon, when the coach stopped, addressed the poor ta- 
valid tor the last time as follows My good man, we 're 
going to leave you. It’s my opinion, My poor fellow, 
that you ‘re bespoke; you're pow, 1 take it, as good as 
ready money to the undertaker, In thet, you ‘re booked 
—80 there 's a seven-shilling plece for you, my good map 
and if you see my dear, sainted Jane, pray teil her you 
saw me, and that I'm well!” The poor creature stared 
and took the money with a humble bow, but made no 
reply to this extraordinary address, which he doubUess 
supposed to come from « lunatic. 


A very copsump- 


Ap Oriental prince having been repeatedly robbed of 
his sugar-candy, which was kept ip an open earthen ves- 
sel, in a small inner room, with tobacco for bis hoe kah, 
conserve of roses, and other choice matters, bethought 
him of @ way to discover the thief, and did so in this wise 
Having caught a dozen or so of wasps, he clipped off thetr 
wings and dropped them into the jar of fugar-caudy. 
The room was open to all the servants, but nothing 
occurred till the dusk of the evening, when one of them 
going into the room ostensibly to bring some tobacco fur 
his master’s hookah, was heard to set up a fearful yell 
The master at once knew that his bait was token, and 
rushing into the room with several servants, be caught 
the pilterer flegrante deiicto,in the very act, as with @ 
bandtul of sugar-candy he had grasped some half-dozen 
wasps. 
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A surgeon and a lawyer had very little good feeling for 
each otuer, and the foliewing dialogue toon place 

“Tf,” asked the surgeon, “a neighbor's dug destroys 
my ducks, can I recover damages by law! 

“Certainly, ' replied the lawyer, “ pray, what are the 
circumstances !"’ 

“Why, sir, your dog last night destroyed two of my 
ducks.”’ 

“Indeed! then you certuiuly enu recover the damages 
What is the amount? 1°Il instanciy diseharye it 

“ Four shillings and sixpence,”’ chuckled t © ©: 

“ And my fee tur atteuding and advising you bi end 
eight-pence,” responded the attorney; “and 0) exe you 
immediately pay the same, my conduct wil be suitable 
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A ledy was lately waited on by a poor worn who lived 


in the veighborhood, and who solicited ¢ harity, Urpig 
that ene bad uamed ber child alter ber 

* had understood that the little one was a boy,’ sald 
the vady. Fs 


it is,” said the other. 
ectaiuly, then, »ou could not have given it my 
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** 1 know it,” said the other; “but your name is Au- 
gusta, and I named my boy Augustus, which i eo near 
it, that I thought you would give me # pew frock for him 
—and I will uo without the apron on account of We 
difference in the last sy ilable.” 


young scapegrace, who had seen out a fortune and 
fallen inte bad mavits, Wok Up bis rerioence iu a couutey 
Village, pretending tu be an author flis shabby looks 
was, therefore, accounted for; and es his address Wax good, 
and marks of personal beauty remained, many a rowan- 
tic village maid sighed over the “cruel fate of genius.” 
Sighs would not pay hie landlord's bill, and when a mouth 
had expired, he was dunned ia good earnest. At length 
the landiord told him he never saw any of his produc- 
tions, and wished to know what work he bad been ihe 
author of. Being thus pushed, he replied, * Why, sir, 
I call myself an author, and #0 | am—the author of my 
own misfortunes.” m 


In the churchyard ofa village called Bi-brooke, in Rut- 
landshire, England, there is large stoue raived to the 
memory of 4 Wagoner; on the top is @ representation of @ 
wagou and horses, @ gate, a green hedge, aud a wayoner; 
eacu side is decorated with implements of husbaudry. 
After the age of the person, time of death, etc., there are 
the following lines: 

“* Here lies the body of Nathaniel Clarke, 

Who never did no hartw in the light nor the dark; 
But in his blessed horses takem great deligtt, 
And often travelled with them by day and by night.’ 


A lawyer, atacircuit town iu Ireland, dropped a ten- 
pound note under the table, while pia,ing carus at the 
inn. He did not discover his loss until ne was going to 
bed, but then returned immediately. On reaching the 
room, he was met by the waiter, who said, * 1 know what 

ou want, sir; you have lost something.”’"—* Yes, I have 
jost @ ten-pound note. ""—** Well, sir, 1] nave found it, aud 
here it is "—* fhanks, my good iad, here ix a sovercign 
for you.” —** No, sir, L want no reward for being honest; 
“but,” looking at hun with a knowing grin, © wasn 't it 
lucky that noue of the genilermen found it!” 


What carpenter's tool represents a soothsayer? An 
auger (augur).— What word signifying wrong denotes also 
@ young lady’ A miss.—What piay thing way be deemed 
above every other? A top.—What is that, though always 
stationary, is ever in motion’ A clock.— What is that, 
although only four inches broad and three inches deep, 
yet contains asolid foot? Ashve. When isa bonnet not 
a bonuet? When it becomes a lady.— What is that which 
never asks any questions, but requires many answers? 
The street door. 


A minister proceeding to the church one Sunday morn- 
ing through the burial ground, observed several sprightly 
girls seated on @ tombstone, and wishing to be jocular 
with them. asked what they were doing there 

* Nothing at all, plazo your riverence,’’ was the reply 
of one of them. 

* Nothing!” ssid he. ‘‘ What is nothing?” 

“Shut your eyes, your riverence,”’ retorted the girl, 
‘and you Ll see ic.” 


Acountry ¢irl, who had lived in a smal! farm-house 
where belis w-re unknown, went to live as parior-maid in 
a gentieman’s family. The bell was rung which it was 
her duty to anewer, and as she did not rise Wo go, « tel.ow- 
servant said, ** Why, Mary, don’t you answer tue bel’ — 
don’t you know missur wants you ’’’—** No,” repied the 
girl, * if her wants me, why don’t her Aolier?"’ 


The extensive authority of parents under the Chinese 
laws is weli known. A Chinese of forty years old, whose 
aged mother flogged him every day, sled tears in the 
company of one of his friends. “ Why do you weep’ 
** Alas, things are not as they used w be! The pvor 
Women's arm grows ieebler every day |’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 





This long established and well known weekly paper, 
afier fourteen years unequalled prosperity and populerity, 
bas become a ** household word’ from Maine to Callfor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Amerikan home, 
because 

BW It is just euch a paper as any father, brother of 
friend would introduce to the family circle 


EW 1t is printed on the finest satin-curfarod paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful ety iv 
EW 18 is of the mammoth rise, yet contains no adver 


tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

CF It is devoted to news, tains, poems, etories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and Lumor 

5H It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
aineteen years of editorial experience in Bowton 

G2 It contains in its large, wel) filed and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

GP 1t numbers among ite regular contribators the 
bess male and female writers in the country 

CR Its talex, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
taste fer all that ix good and beautiful in humanit 


It is acknowledged that the good intl sence of such 
& paper in the home circle i* aimort incalcuial « 
Sar Ite sugzestive pages provoke in th ung ao ia- 
quiring spirit, and add tw their stores of knoe r 
~ lee columns are free from p # and al) jarring 


topics, its object being to make home happy 
GF It is for there reasons that it has for yoors Leen se 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
leubscriber, one year...... 


4aubecribers,“* * 
10 os = “ and op tog 
6D Tar Pic or o 
are sent together for 63 per year 
Published every Satur‘tsy by 
Ne. Z 1-2 Winter * 























